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CHAPTER <JNE 


THE BRITISH REVOLUTION 

But this IS terrible They lave elected a Labour 
Government ard the country » tU ne\cr stand for 
that — Lady in Claridges quoted by Francis Noel 
Baker 

I claim that h e are really a national Party We are a 
cross sect an oL tie t atonal I/e and this is somelhins 
that has nc\er lappened before — Arthur Grecm ood 

The General Election of 1945 by contrast with the political 
turmoil which existed on the Continent and even with 
previous elections in this country was a reasonably orderly 
affair There was some orgamsed heckbng at meetings and 
defacement of posters but nothing out of the way to an 
experienced politician The electorate went quietly and 
thoughtfully to the polls and in general the election 
campaigns were undemonstrative and undramatic — unless 
one excepts Mr Churchills lightning tour which was a 
creat personal if not a political triumph 
Yet on July 26 the counlrv abruptly woke up to the fact 
that a revolution bad taken place The results showed that 
the Labour candidates had swept the polls like a tidal wave 
and brought the Labour Party to Westminster with a 
majority of 148 ever all other Parties and groups combined 
In under half a century this young Party had increased its 
representation m the House from two to 393 seats 79 
divisions voted Labour for the first time in their history 
and the Conservative Party with years of power behind it 
had lost 181 scats 

It IS not easy to make any sure analysis of the reasons for 
this sudden overturning of the political situation Some 
incline to the view that the Tones rested too complacently 
and too exclusn ely on the great personality and magnificent 
wartime achievement of Winston Churchill and paid too 
little regard to expounding their Party platform It is a 
1 
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legitimate speculation whether the Labour Party would 
have captured so many votes — and in particular middle 
class votes— had they marciicd into battle under the 
leadership of some outstanding personality like Ernest 
Bevin or Herbert Morrison, or of some uncompromising 
Socialist hVe Sir Stafford Cnpps rather than the unassum 
mg, but reassuring Clement Attlee, As it was, they went to 
work as a team, backed by an excellent organisation and 
a detailed plan of action to put before the people The 
Socialist remedies for the country’s ills were well known, 
but untried This may have been to their advantage in 
appealing to a nation weary of war and hungry for change 
Without being untrue to their convictions, the Conserva 
tives could not ofTer any startling departure from their 
policy of empirical progress and gradual ^efonn 
Some attribute this desire for change in the immediate 
post war period to impatience to have done with war and 
all Its associations and take this as evidence of the per 
sistence of insularity in the national character In spite of 
the rocket and the atomic bomb, there is stiff a deep rooted 
confidence m the Channel as a bulwark against invasion 
No such confidence is possible among Continental peoples 
separated from late enemies only by land frontiers, and it 
IS common form to reward war heroes, mihtary and political 
with high political office and to maintain them there long 
after their brilliant wartime records have been dwarfed by 
ineptitude in peace The contrary tendency in Bntain, to 
cast off uniform and forget war, may weU, m this view, 
have led to the downfall of Mr Churchill and bis Party, 
'although his personal popularity remained undiminished 
Finally, there have been post mortems on the conduct of 
their campaign by the Conservatives It may have been 
out of tune with the mood of the people to have spent so 
much time and energy on pursuing a side issue and 
endeavouring to show that Professor Harold Laski from 
^ his position as chairman of the national executive of the 
Labour Party, might try to dictate policy to Labour 
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Ministers from outside Agam Mr Churchill may have 
overstated the case against his opponents by alleging that 
their policy was inseparably interwoven with totalitarian 
ism and that they would have to fall back on some form 
of Gestapo Many voters found this hard to believe and 
were confident that the very individualism to which he was 
directing his appeal was m itself a sufficient insurance 
against so disagreeable a political destiny 

Whatever the reason for it to the observer of the Parlia 
mentary scene at Westminster the transformation that had 
been wTought by the election was near to the incredible 
When the n'‘w Parliament assembled on August 1 to re-elect 
the Conservative Colonel Clifton Brown as Speaker the 
familiar faces were islands in a sea of straneers The 
benches on the Government side w'cre crammed tight and 
there was a considerable overspill onto the benches below 
the gangwa> opposite Old members found themselves 
from force of habit wandering over to the wTong side 
Only the Liberals their numbers halved retained their old 
bench The three members of the I L P also stuck to their 
old seats— to the annoyance of Mr Churchill Having sat 
there so lone they probably felt they had established 
squatters nghts 

Spmts were high m this first assembly Old fnends on 
the Labour side greeted each other effusively and Tones 
congratuhted one another with heartfelt sinccnty on their 
survival Jovial taunts were Dung across the Chamber at 
the dimimshed Conservative Party wh ch they bore with 
cheerful martyrdom until the entrance of Mr Churchill 
gave them their cue As one man ihey rose lo their scats 
and roared out For he s a joUv good fellow They may 
have been a small Party but they were in hearty voice The 
Labour members were silent — with one exception Ellen 
Wilkinson s sense of b story rose superior to her Party 
feelmcs 

Immediately after this most unparliamentary demon 
stration precedent was fuithw shattered by a Social st 
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counter demonstration As the Opposition resumed their 
seats little George Griffiths rose to his feet and conducting 
Vigorously \Mth his arms, began to sing ‘ The Red Flag *' 
Raggedly at first, but with growing volume, hi» coLeagues 
joined in Most stood but the front bench was indecisive 
Some Ministers, momentarily transported to a Labour 
Party Conference, rose promptly and then, recollecting 
themselves sat down again 

After lias jubilant, but excusable lapse from dignity. 
Parliament concentrated on more solemn matters The 
State opening of the new Parliament on August 15 coincided 
with the surrender of Japan The House met in the morning 
in St Stephen s Hall — it was 1 1 1 ycirs to the day since the 
Commons last sat there — and were summoned to the House 
of Lords by the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to 
hear the Speech from the Throne In ific afternoon they 
re assembled in ihcir own Chamber where the Pnmc 
Minister made the announcemem of the surrender After 
wards they attended a scr\ice of thanksgiving at St 
Margaret's Church, returned again to the House and \oted 
an Address of congratulation to the King on the achieve- 
ment of final Victory and the restoration of pt ice 
So on the \cry day when the second world war ended 
Britain began the Socialist cxpcnincnl The Labour 
Government started with a clean slate They had the 
majoncy to slay the statutory distance and to carry thiough 
ihcir programme without fear or — if they so pleased- 
favour to any other Party The dilficuUivs they had to face 
were formidable but they could not be blamed for ihcvc 
On the other scale was the opportunity and nearly twcUc 
million voters would blame them very severely if they 
f-uled to grasp it 
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FACING THE FUTURE ABROAD 

This Parliamenl has come here to make an end of nar 
Jle belie\e that tcadershp by Britain may be a factor 
of immense importance m lime to come It has been a 
peoples vror and wf are going to make it a peoples 
peace The simpU folk, in exery nation now beliexe that 
the Mial interests of exery lation are not indixtdual but 
common Interests They beliexe llat the prosperity of 
one nation involxes the prosperity of others They 
belexe that hot is futile xnosteful and xxicked They 
bet c\e that it can be ended by this generation if it xxants 
to TI e Coxernnient beliexes these things too andituin 
that spirit h/« ch \xc shall xxork — Philip ]\oel Baker 

Afur so many ceremonial and procedural prelimmancs 
It was Nvith some relief that the House finally got down to 
business on August 16 There uas howe\er ore small 
Item— a sort of Grace before meat— which had to be dis 
posed of and this was the first reading of the Outlawries 
Bill for the effectual preventing of Clandestme Outlaw nes ' 
According to Sir Alan Herbert this was a most extra 
ordinary proceeding Jt is a BdJ not recottunesded or 
introduced by any member Jl is no* printed and it is 
quite impossible to find a copy of it m the library ” But 
as he explained it «as a histone reminder of the right of 
the Commons to discuss \\haic\er they pleased before 
Goiemment business 

This gesture of independence duly made the Commons 
proceeded to the consideration of the Kiocs Speech* 
Under ordinary circumstances this debate, deahng as it 
does with the broad pohey and leeislative programme of 
the Government for the Parhamentary >eaf is both cntical 
and diverse and lasts for some ten or twelve days But 
these were no ordinary arcumstances The sudden out 
break of peace,’ coupled with the equally sudden reverse 
- See Appendix 1 page 20J 
5 
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of Party fortunes, threw the proceechngs somewhat out of 
joint After many years of National Government it was not 
easy to drop into the habits of Party stnfe Members of 
the Coalition Government, who had worked for many 
years in comparative harmony, now found themselves 
opponents, facing each other across the floor of the House 
But the harness in which they had worked together 
could not, to the British way of thinking, be swept un 
cereraomously out of sight, and it was Mr Attlee, the new 
Prime Minister, who, in a tribute to Mr Churchill, tidied 
It decorously away “In the darkest and most dangerous 
hour of our history,” he said, “this nation found in Mr 
Churchill the man who expressed supremely the courage 
and determination never to yield which ammated all the 
men and women of this country He radiated a stream of 
energy throughout the machinery of Government, indeed, 
throughout the life of the nation His place m history is 
secure ” 

There were other factors, too, which made this four day 
debate in Mr Churchill’s words “a comparatively inno- 
cuous occasion ’ The Opposition Iiad yet to formulate its 
pobey, while the Government, though sure of the ends, was 
not yet master of the means Moreover, half of the speeches 
from the backbenches were from maiden speakers A 
kindly tradition has it that such speeches should be not 
only non-controversial in themselves but immune from 
attack The latter of these beneficent conditions was 
observed but the ardour of some of the new boys ’ tended 
to override the former Again the shortness of the debate 
prevented members from bringing up the usual wide range 
of topics Hardy annuals like the decimal system found 
no champion nor was there opportunity for dcplorinc such 
minor scandals as the export of gm to the natives of Afnca 

TJie debate talcs place on the motion that an address 
of thanks be presented to His Majesty for his Gracious 
Speech— in other words it is i motion to approve the 
Government’s programmo— and it is traditionally moved 
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and seconded by backbenclieis representing some aspect 
of the nation “nie Pnme Minister’s choice had fallen upon 
Major Freeman, representing the Sersices, and Mr Wilej, 
representing the home front, both, of course, Labour 
members and both maiden speakers The greater part of 
their speeches was correctly and traditionally <ievoted to 
praise of their constituencies 

Overshadowng the debate, as it did the victory, was 
ihe atomic bomb Rehef at the end of the war was un- 
doubtedly clouded by doubts of a future that held so sombre 
a power and Mr Churchill, foUoiving the mover and 
seconder of the address as Leader of the Opposition, dealt 
early wnth the bomb Some people, he noted, asserted that 
the bomb should never ha\c been used at all He could 
not associate himself wnth such ideas ‘ Six years of total 
war have convinced most people that had the Germans 
and the Japanese discovered this new weapon, they would 
have used u upon us with the utmost alacntj,” he said 
‘T am surprised that very worthy people should adopt the 
posiuon that, rather than throw this bomb, we should 
have sacrificed a million American and a quarter of a 
million British lives m the desperate battles and massacres 
of an invasion of Japan Future generations will judge 
these dire decisions and I believe that if they find themselves 
dwelling in a happier world from which war has been 
banished, and where freedom reigns, they will not condemn 
those who strugcled for their benefit amid the horrors and 
miscnes of this gruesome and ferocious ?poch The bomb 
brought peace but men alone can keep that peace, and 
hcncefonvard they will keep it under pemltics which 
threaten the survival, not only of civilisation, but of 
humanity itself Our pilgrimage has brought us to a sublime 
moment in the histor> of the world From the least to the 
greatest, all must strive to be worthy of these supreme 
opportuniucs There is not an hour to be wasted, not a 
day to be lost ” 

Mr Aulec was reserved on this question He agreed 
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that the prevention of war was, m the light of these new 
forces of destruction, vital to the survival of civilisation, 
but he had no statement to make at that time on plans 
for controlling them That they had to be controlled in 
the interests of all people in the world and not exploited 
for the interest of one was obvious 
Backbenchers tended to assess humanity’s new problem 
m the light of their political convictions Mrs Middleton, 
who had captured Lady Aster’s old scat for Labour, 
doubted whether peacekeeping machinery would suffice for 
peacekeeping if men, women and children were fed, clothed 
and housed under conditions that did not conform to 
civilized standards ‘ We shall not bring peace to humanity 
by the threat of atomic bombs, for while such conditions 
exist, why^should men and women fear death when the 
circumstances under which they have lived arc such that 
they hardly know what )t is to be alive ’ * To Clem Davies, 
the leader of the Parliamentary Liberal Party, the bomb 
ushered in a new era in which the ideahst who was sneered 
at in the past was today’s realist and the poet who visuahzed 
“the Parliament of man, the federation of the world" was 
near the truth To the Conservative mind a more practical 
view readily presented itself, and Captain Gammans was 
concerned for the new vulnerability of this crowded ishnd, 
the most vulnerable political unit in the World From now 
on our own security should be the basis of our foreign 
policy • We are not interested whether the Government of 
another country is Left Wing. Centre Wing Right Wing, 
red, pink or jellow What matters to us is whether the 
Government of that country is favourable to thesecuntyof 
this country” Of the Independents Vernon Bmlett thought 
the Security Council could not possibly exist if twoperman 
ent members ofit possessed soraesecrcl denied to the others 
andW J Brown felt himself in the presence of something 

which might make the whole of our internal and inter 
national politics out of date a power great enough to enable 
mankind to socialize plenty, instead of socializing poverty 
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facing the future abro\d 
But* jf Ibe atomic bomb overshadowed the future the 
present held sufficient doubts and dancers to engross the 
mind of Parliament The relations between the victorious 
powers and the grave economic political and social state 
of Europe— all the vast problems that arose in the after 
math of war— had to be faced In the foreign field the 
debate soon revealed that the national spirit prevailed 
Leading speakers from both Government and Opposition 
benches showed little divergence m policy though varymg 
emphasis was laid on aspects of policy 

Mr Churchill made his contribution with typical mastery 
of phrase A headless Germany had fallen into the con 
querors hands he said but we could not have the German 
masses lying down on our hands Enormous numbers of 
Germans who had dwelt m new Poland were utterly 
unaccounted for Where were they gone and what had been 
their fate? Sparse and guarded accounts of what had 
happened bad filtered through but it wus not impossible 
that tragedy on a prodigious scale was unfolding itself 
behind the iron curtain which divided Europe m twain 
Almost everj-where m the mountainous turbulent lU 
organised and warhke repons of the Balkans CommumsU 
had obtained or were obtaining dictatorial powers In 
those countries tom and convulsed by war there might 
be for some months to come the need for authoritarnn 
Gove nment The alternative would be anarchy Never 
thelcss at that time police Governments ruled over a peat 
number of countries Now was the time to speak out 
It was odious that governments should seek to maintain 
their rule otherwise than by free unfettered elections by 
the mass of the people On the other hand it would be i 
mistake to try to interfere with the affairs of other countnes 
It IS impossible to understand the domestic policies of 
other countnes he said and added with a rueful glance 
over the top of hts spectacles at the Labour majority 
opposite It IS hard enough to understand the domestic 
policies of ones own 
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Mr Churchill’s speech was, in eflect, the last of his 
magnificent senes of accountings to Parliament as a great 
war leader When the Pnme Minister followed him, a 
page of history turned The echoes of war which rever- 
berated in Mr Churchill’s speech were unheard m Mr 
Attlee’s For pugnacity, there was persistence, for 

eloquence, precision He conceded th-it there were many 
governments in Europe which rested on no sure foundation 
of popular election, but it was really optimistic to expect 
political life in those countries to settle down casilj, quicWy 
and smoothly In many of them political life had never 
been easy or smooth in the best times of peace 

But It was from the new Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bcvin, 
that the detailed picture came This massive figure, shrewd, 
forlhnght and of abundant humanity, saw the difiicultics 
in Europe as twofold One was that all people in these 
countries had been taught to disobey and to oppose the 
nuthonty of the occupying forces and it was now extremely 
difficult to bring back a general acceptance of law and order 
as a natural thing Secondly, there had been constant 
appeals to the people to produce as hUle as they could in 
order to hamper the work of the enemy and now suddcnl> 
they were asked once ogam to acquire the habits of work 
and energy and discipline Tlic transition from one stale 
of affairs to another would need folcrancc, patience and 
determination 

Yet another problem was presented by thouvinds of 
displaced persons in Europe who, since the liberation, had 
become almost nomadic, wandering oboui thieving for 
their food committing murder and rape, and indulging 
in all kinds of anti sonal practices Tins tcrnfjmp scene 
was the happ) hunting ground for men seeking to obtain 
political power and there was great difficulty in creatine 
settled and orderl) governments with obedience to the laws 
and acceptance of its normil rules togothcr with the habits 
of uvefLl labour In the beginning it night be impossible 
to secure completelj tlal eosctnnients were elected in 
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accordance with the desues of free peoples But even in 
the beginning, the substitution of one form of totabtanan 
ism for another should be prevented 
In a world stunned and only just beginning to awaken 
Irom the stupefying effects of war the mam duty of the 
Great Powers would be to act as guardians of the peace, 
not dominating others, but accepting it as their obhgation 
and duty to create conditions nnder which other countnes 
of whatever size could once more contnbute not only to 
their own well-being but add to the common pool for the 
cood of humanity . . „ 

“ “Between the wars we have been accustomed to the 
vicious circle whereby trade could not flourish because of 
the lack of security, while security was endangered through 
lack of trade Now, at last, we have found our way to 
what IS, for the time being, security Therefore this is the 
moment to break that vicious circle Wc must strive to 
light successfuUy against social injustice and against hard 
ship and want, so that the security we have won militarily 
will lead to greater secunty and greater security to still 
greater economic espansion It is with this m mind that 
the Government regard the economic reconstruction of the 
world as the pnmary object of tbcir foreign policy " . 

On broad issues it was thus apparent that there was 
harmony between the two front benches and that m 
practice conUnuily m foreign policy was assured, with the 
stress falhng on the one side on democratic freedom and 
on the other on economic reconstruction as the respective 
highways to sccutitj Even on separate issues this hamionj 
prevailed though a little ruflled by cross-currents Labour 
members were nor happy about continuity of policy in 
Greece and Michael Foot (Lab) decried the Tones who 
had anpbuded Mr ChuichiUs comments on police 
governmems He ihought ihcy had left the mass joumej. 
to Damascus rather talc When General Franco raised hiv 
rebellion against the ballot hot, where were they v But on 
both Spam and Greece, on the ill guided pohey of the 
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Poles in seeking an undue extension of their Western 
boundanes and other topics the leaders of both sides 
echoed one another 

There %\as only one rift and this was really onI> a domestic 
matter with diplomatic implications — the very sore subject 
of Professor Laskt Mr Churchill was unable to resist 
resuscitating this spectre of the hustings Mister Laski, 
^he said, had declared that if the French voted Socialist, 
Great Britain would renew the 1940 offer that Britain and 
France should become one nation with a common citizen* 
ship Was this endorsed by the G'ovcmmcnl Brigadier 
Fitzroj Maclean (C) also remarked that Professor Lnski 
had hinged our relations and fnendship with the United 
States on the attitude of American financiers townrds the 
Socialist expenment in this countr) That was surclj a 
dangerous doctrine It meant that our foreign polic) was 
based on the shifting sands of political sentimentality and 
not on reality Mr Churclulls “LaskMtis,” on tlie other 
hand, was welcomed by Campbell Stephen (ILP) who 
was sure there were lots of people sitting on the Government 
benches because of Laski itis dunng the Election 

The Prime Minister seemed to shire this view as he 
replied with a gentle cut at Mr Churchill 'Tlic right 
honourable gentleman knows that, m common with him- 
self, Professor Laski hns a somewhat ebullient phnsco!og> 
and at times is apt to be a liulc impulsive He has a right 
to express his views But Government policj is laid down 
by Min vtcrs and ihcrcforc on> pcw-spspcr or an> foreign 
power or any poliiician who ilimks oihenvise is nnking a 
great mtvtal c " 

That w-is the last word on the subject from lie great 
ones. li lingered for n month or two among the hick- 
benchers and its final disappearance nay be said to mark 
jhe complete recovery of chc body poliUt from the fevers 
of the Election 
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FACING THE FUTURE AT HOME 

n'e tof before 03 a batik for the peace m less ardaam 
and no less momentous than the battle ve have urea 
throusb in the last six years. To-day the strategy begins 
to mfold itself. May ae pa iato aelioa. Ta^ay ^ 
Hghtly be regarded as -D-Dar~ in the battle of New 
Britain.— Major Freeman. 

“It is vital to rcaUse that tve have come through difficult 
years and tve are going to face difficult years and to gel 
through them will require no less effort, no less unselfishness 
and no less hard work than was needed to bring us through 
the war. I know this is a hard saying to yKopIe who have 
worked so much and so hard and suffered so toueh, but 
it would be entirely svrong not to represent the facts perfectly 
plainly before the whole people of this country. Mr. Attlee 
also knew that with this honest statement of the position 
at home be was ms iting comparison with some of the more 
heady electoral speeches as well as with the nnpng tones 
and spacious gestures of the Leader of the Opposition, 
who had just hymned the noble opportumties inhented by 
theGovemment. •■Freedomandabundance, Mr.ChurchiU 
had said "These are our aims. We must tty and share our 
blessings and not our misenes" Mr. Attlee however, 
sturdily resisted the temptation to over-pamt the horuon 
and kept his eyes resolutely filed on the bleaker present- 
the “blood, sweat, tears and tod" of peace. 

Underpinning the Oovemmenfs policy was an «idenl 
determination to avoid the mistakes made after the 191^18 
war Demobilisation was a ease m point Immediate 
disbandment of the forces was dismissed by Mr. Attlee as 
folly leaving no forces m hand to prevent disturbances 
in Europe. But ihcTalc of release would be accelerated, 
the eall-up of younger men was to continue and within 
13 
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iwo months o\er a million people would be released from 
munitions Again there \yas a demand for goods and 
services so immense that it could only be filled by a full) 
efficient peacetime organisation of all the resources that 
could be employed — and that could not be achieved over 
night If scarce goods were allowed to go to the highest 
bidders pnees would rise and our limited resources would 
be wasted without any regard to the order of priority 
which the national interest demanded The result would 
be inflation TTic Government arc determined that there 
shall be no inflation We are determined that the greit 
principle of fair and equitable sharing of resources which 
has been the basis of our national existence dunne the 
war, shall not be abandoned Wc shall require the backing 
of all the people Whatever controls they abandon the 
people must not abandon self-control 
Ttis problem of the transition from war to peace Iiad 
Its other side the side of finance and trade Here the 
Prime Minister stressed that howeicr successful our efforts 
in the production of food on our cv>n land we still Ind to 
import a very substantial proportion of our needs if the 
people were to be properly fed Sooner or later we had 
to face the fact that wc could only buy abroad if we paid 
for imports m goods and scrsiccs This aspect of the 
national economy was eaammed by Mr L>ttcllon for tl e 
Opposition A former Minister of 1 roduclion he makes 
his po ni with a literary rather than a rhetoric flourish He 
illustrated the export problem with figures showing that 
out exports had fallen from £471000 000 iti 193R to 
£256 000 000 m 1944 In solumc taking 19JS ns 100 thev 
had gone down to 31 in 1944 Oil cr Consenaines added 
totlepcturc NVe had lost our oicrseas investments the 
interest on which paid for neirlj one th rd of our imports 
Wc owed in the sterling area between three and four 
thousand mil on pounds ih equ silent of eight )ears 
pre-war export trade if s e did not import at all Allossing 
for the altered eircumstaocCT n U c twt s r v. srld if oi r 
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imports were to reach the I93S Ic\el we should ha\c to 
export to the value of £UOO,000,000 Mr Lyttelton’s 
conclusion w’as that we had to aim at a much higher target 
than a 50 per cent increase of our pre w-ar trade and he 
burned on to erophasiac that the field of exports was the 
least suitable for Government regimentation, interference 
or control Swaddling clothes— and the export trade had 
mlenty of them round it— were not the vestments of virility 
Dunng this speech it was noted that there was no repre 
scnlative of the Board of Trade on the Government front 
bench Earl Wintertoo (C). the “father” of the House 
and a sticUer for Parliamentary punctiho, finally rose to 
demand “Where are the Ministers concerned ? ’ Even the 
OpposiUon laughed at Neil Macleans (Lab) quick retort 
Organising the Gestapo I’ ^ , 

A firm declaration on financial policy was made by tlie 
CbanccUor of the Exchequer. Hugh Dalton He insisted 
on a national plan for the use of our national resources in 
finance no less than m matenals and labour The Govern 
meal's purpose w-as to carry out the principles of pnonty 
in the national interest in the allocauon of available funds 
between different objects, including tlie re equipment of 
our major industries, such as iron, steel and cotton 
In brief, the general policy was demobilisation geared 
into the industnal transition and that transition protected 
from inflation and guided in the national interest by 
Government control, while national priorities of producUon 
were carefully allotted between the export and home 
markets by control of matenab and finance and guidance 
of labour 

There remained several outstanding internal problems 
particularly the serious coal situation, which m turn raised 
the whole issue of nationalisation If this was really the 
best way of secunng a larger supply of coal at a cheaper 
pnee and at an carber momcnl than was then in view 
Mr Churchill said that he for one would, approach the 
plan in a sympathetic spirit — but it was an adroit if 
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Other Conservatives were not so accommodating Colonel 
Ropner said that for the sake of pohtical aims or ideals 
there had been a deiermmation arrong those who claimed 
to lead the miners that the industry should not be allowed 
to succeed under a system of private enterpnse This 
hostile view Mas tempered by a reasoned argument from 
David Eccles (C) He thought no sensible man Mould 
oppose the principle of nationalisation of public enterpnsv 
in all Its forms and he admitted that coal would have to 
be a high priority but he was not so sure about the stated 
proeramrae The war had left our whole economy out of 
joint Certain industries such as radio and aircraft were 
topheavy Why was not attention paid to these instead 
of to stable industries like transport and electricity The 
Goiemment was selecting the wTonc industries for State 
control out of consideration for Socialist doctrines that 
had been m pickle for thirty >ears 
Housing was the other great internal problem The 
Oovemment did not deal with this in icry great detail in 
this general debate Mr Atllcc excused the absence of a 
Minister of Housing from his Goiernmcnt on the ground 
that any drastic reorganisation would require legislation 
and invohe delay Then that meant that there were still 
too many Ministncs connected with housing argued Derek 
Walker Smith (C ) Who was loco-ordmatc them and who 
was to CO ordinate thcco ordmators*? To ctnphastrctbtm 
too much was to invite the comment 

I sec the snafllc and curb all right 
But where s the blinfcin horse 
R A Butler also took occasion to twit the Government 
on this unfulfilled Election promise Instead of a Minister 
of Housing the Pnmc Minister announced baldly that the 
Minister of Health was to be responsible is the start 
of the ne\' world I 

This brought from Arthur Greenwood Lord Privy Seal 
the joiaal riposte Wc base had some resolutions quite 
recently But for Mr Butler to be a spur to the Gosem 
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ment stnVcs me as the most fuDdamcnlal revolution that 
has ever tahen place m this House of Common 

Mr Butler s mam concern m the housing problem was 
wath rural housing He feared that unless rural houses 
could be quicUy provided the countryside would not have 
the population necessary to ensure the requisite supplies 
of food In this he was supported by Labour members 
Many people it was said thought of sluins only m 
connexion with towns but in comparison vvith the number 
of houses there were far more slums in the country than 
mtheto^ns More than 50 per cenj of the raral population 
nere tvithout electricity fas a piped ivater supp y and 
mam drainage How could the young people be attracted 
to agriculture so long as these conditions persisted or so 
long as technical education in agrmulture on a par with 
industrial education was denied to them ? No wonder thi^ 
dnfled to the towns They thought that was where people 
wnlh brains ought to go . * j v 

Quite another viewpoint was stated by Mrs Manning 
whose speech m this debate earned for her the title of 
the authenttc voice of the unsung heroines of the war 
the housewives Many women she thought would be 
only too w tiling to found families if tjiey were given homes 
They would not stop to ash whether the houses were 
temporary prefabricated or permanent so long as they 
could get away from mothers in law and other m laws 
Tliat was not so easily done by the workiog and pr^ 
fessional classes They ohen had to build a modM 
competence before they could raise families and many 
women who had been engaged for years had sijn the 
best years of their lives pass ng by together with their 
chance of motherhood > .u 

In all this discursive debate on the Kings Speech the 
true blast of controversy was really felt on only two topics 
the National Health Service and the proposed repeal of 
the Trade Disputes Act Onthefirst the Mm ster of Health 
was given notice that he was in for trouble Sir Henry 
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Moms Jones (L Nat ) claimed to be speaking for 95 per 
cent of the medical profession when he said that the 
Government would be up against the biggest .fight they had 
ever tackled if they tried to make the great profession of 
medicine a State salaried civil service On the Trade 
Disputes Act, Mr Churchill thought that it did not say 
much for the confidence with which the T U C viewed the 
brave new world or for what they thought of progressne 
nationalisation of our ladustnes, that they should deem 
it necessary to restore and sharpen the general strike 
weapon Perhaps it would be said that these powers would 
only be needed if the Tones came into office Surely these 
were early days to get frightened 1 Mr Attlee’s retort 
was that this Act had to a large extent poisoned the 
industnal hfe of the country It had deprived great bodies 
of ciUicns of their nght of free association which they had 
enjojed for years without abuse He would therefore 
enlist Mr Qiurchill s support, as a libertarian, when the 
repealing Bill was introduced 
The debate was concluded by Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council Throughout his speech there 
was observed a certain rcstivencss on the Opposition front 
bench, the centre of which was Winston Churchill There 
could be no doubt that there was something about Mr 
Mornsons manner that irritated the Opposition Perhaps 
he was a Uttle cock a hoop, a tTitle provocMwe ’ At ani 
rate it was something to which they were not yet 
acclimatised 

Our short term policy,” he said, “will be part and 
parcel of a wider long term policy with a free and prosperous 
Britain m view The total national expenditure must be 
shaped ahead so as to prexent us on the one liand, from 
engaging in cxcessixc expenditure leading to mfiation and 
on the other, from deficient expenditure leading to depres 
Sion and mass unemploymenL We shall promote soaaJ 
secunty We shall proceed to measures for the proper use 
of the land and the proper organisation of industry We 
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shall see that the land is used in such a way that in towTi 
and country alike it serves the best interests of “™- 
munity. We intend to overhhul Bntish industry and pull 
it toaether. {‘Pull it to bits,’ muttered Mr. Churchill.) In 
acriculture ive shall have a poUcy of vigour, a policy givmg 
security to the farmer as long as ‘there is enterprise and a 
fair deal not only to the farmer but to the agncultural 
worker. Where necessary we shall sociaUze, but we are 
determined that both in publicly and pnvately owned 
industries efficiency must be the test and elBcien^ must 
be developed to the utmost. Where we sonahze fair and 
proper compensation will be paid. We sliaU stop harmful, 
i^trictive practices which prevent the most effective use 

of the country’s resources. . 

“In all this there is no real threat to avil liberty or the 
real freedom of the individual. On the contrary, the hberty 
and real freedom of the people have been circumscribed 
and shamefully Urmted over long years by the econonuo 
'imperfections of our industrial organisanon and sometimes 
by the tyrannical use of economic power. All this develop- 
ment and econormc change, the emergence of a nation 
which is for the first time the master and not the victim of 
its industrial resources, speU emancipation in many ways 
and a higher standard ofhbcrty.than they have ever enjoyed 
before for millions of our feUow citizens. So we go fonyard 
to the buildin- of a Britain that is free, democratic, effiaent, 
public-spirited, a Britain whose raatenal resources ate 

organized in the service of the Bnush people. 

After the loud cheers which greeted this peroration, the 
Home proceeded to agree to the motion for the address. 
So the Government "tucked themselves in to the sate- 
facUon of their supporters in the House and the country. 
The ditficulties had not been shirked, nor the high hopes 
dashed Labour Ministers had shown themselves ermnently 
capable of holding their own against the simp and arrows 
of the Opposition, allhough, in truth, they had not much 
to contend with there. So httle. indeed, that the cry went 
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up from the Socialists * I fear the Greeks when they come 
bearing gifts There was even some uneasiness about 
this among Opposition backbenchers themselves One 
reminded his fellows of Malcolm s counsel of despair 
‘ Let us seek out some desolate shade and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty 
and suggested that they might well adopt Macduff s more 
robust advice 

Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal svv/ord and like good men 
Bestride our down fall n Birthdom 
But despite this excusable weakness in a Party very 
surprised to find itself sitting on the wrong side of the 
House the constitutional omens were propitious In the 
addition to the essential agreement to differ which is 
fundamental to the working of the party sjstem there was 
the equally essential cveryman s land of common ground 
upon which the two sides could agr« Mr Butler for 
instance believed that the country stood before the world 
as a living social experunent To him the great question 
before the country and before the world was Could vve 
TCtam the freedom and initiative of the individual and the 
sanctity of the human persomlily m a period when it was 
fashionable to give more and more power to the Stale ’ 
While Herbert hforrison thought that it would be n peculiar 
tnd outstanding contnbution of British genius to political 
science and administration if it showed the world that a 
planned economy and an industry organized for the 
common good vverc reconcilable with political democracy 
and individual liberty Here was common ground enough 
— would this Pirlijment see the solution of the problem'* 
On this first showing the outlook was hopeful Vcr> 
Utlc driftwood had come iji on the Labour tide and the 
Opposition WHS still large enough to find able and cvper 
icneed men to match the variety of tale-i old and new 
which Labour could deplov h was n P irliamcnt of practical 
experience m evcr> branch ol national life n Parliam.enl 
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which was a true cross-section of the community, capable 
of reflecting every shade of political and sectional opinion, 
at once a sensitive sounding-board and a powerful instru- 
ment of the will of the people. 
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THE CHARTER AND THE BOMB 

M'f, ifif peoplts 0} the United Nations, determined — 
to sa\e succeeding generations from the scourge of 
Her, h/;/cA /h/m in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind and 

10 reaffirm faith In the fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person in the 
equal rights of men and Hvmen and of nations 
large and small, and 

to estobhsh conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life 
hi larger freedom and for these ends—' 
to practise tolerance and live together In peace with 
one another as good neighbours, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and mstttU’ 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used 
saie in the common interest, and 
to employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social adiancement of all 
peoples 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims — Preamble to the Charter of ihe United 
Nations 

After four days m which the eyes of Parliament had 
travelled over the gaunt landscape of ravaged Europe and 
confronted the vast problems of peace, it followed that they 
should proceed at once to considering how best to restore 
the world to some semblance of order and thereafter to 
estabhsh conditions of peace For weeks at San Francisco 
delegates from the United Nations had been wrestling wth 
the task of creating a worId*organisation for this purpose 
and the outcome was the Umted Nations Charter This 
22 
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Parliament was now met to ratify 
The House had the benefit of the presence ot three 
members of the British delegation These three, m their 
contrasting styles, gave their vanous accounts of the 
Conference and the decisions reached there Modest 
Mr. Attlee was so objective m his full and factual sur\cy 
that It was easy to forget the major role he himself had 
played m shaping the decisions he was outlimng Not so 
Ellen Wilkinson and Anthony Eden, who both broughtwith 
them the atmosphere of the conference room. Miss 
Wilkinson still passionately knocking sense into obdurate 
heads and Mr. Eden still displaying the disarming advocacy 
of an experienced diplomat 

Mr Attlee began by quoting in full the Preamble to the 
Charter which had been largely inspired by Field Marshal 
Smuts These were the aims and principles to which the 
United Nations had dedicated themselves But, he went 
on, without their genuine acceptance mere machinery 
would be useless If a Great Power resolved not to carry 
them out, no paper provisions could restrain it. 

With this solemn warning, the Pnme Minister turned to 
the machinery First there was the General Assembly of 
the 50 nations with power to consider any matters affecting 
the peace of the world and to make recommendations 
about It, unless it was subject at the time to the dchbera- 
tions of the Security Council This Council was to consist 
of five permanent members and six members who changed 
from time to time Collective security, he stressed, was 
not merely a promise to act v\hcn an emergency occurred, 
but It was an active co-opcration to prevent emergencies 
occurring In the past the League of Nations loo often 
came into action at too late a stage and he hoped that error 
had now been corrected ^Vhat was wanted was a con- 
tinuous discussion of intcniational affairs, not spasmodic 
action at times of crisis 

One of the most cntical debates at San Franasco had 
turned on the veto accorded to any one of the fi\ e permanent 
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members of the Security Council enabling it to block any 
action agreed upon by the rest in any matter in whicli itself 
was concerned This it had been suggested, gave the 
Great Powers the right to be judges in their own cause 
But It had been agreed that this matter could not be settled 
by \be ample method of putting all States completely on a 
level oblivious of their population extent and power 
The small States ultimately accepted the broad lines of 
the Great Powers’ proposals appreciating that the basis 
of the Charter corresponded to the realities of the situation 
that existed in the world today 
The Conference had been very conscious of the need for 
dealing AVith the economic and social causes of war through 
international co operation There was a general feeling that 
peace was not negative but positive The Economic and 
Social Council had been made a principal organ of the 
United Nations It was charged with proinoting higher 
standards of living full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development as well as 
solutions of international economic social health and 
related problems international cultural and educational 
CO operation and a universal respect for the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction of race sex religion or language There were 
also provisions for bnnging specialised agencies such as 
the International Labour Office and the Food and Agn 
cultural Organisation into relationship with the new 
organisation 

Finally Mr Attlee stated that the coming of the atom 
bomb faced all with the naked choice between world 
CO operation and world destruction Here was a great 
instrument ready to be used m the interests, of world peace 
and prosperity It was a step fonsard in ihc international 
organ satiom Bui it was not a fnal step The Charter 
Itself could be amended as a result of cxpcncncc but its 
existence was itself a s gn that the nations of the world 
realised that without co operation for peace there could be 
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no secunty for any nation 

Anthony Eden viewed the new organisation with tlie eyes 
of a ^^orUog diplomat Some form of world oreamsation 
to deal with problems as they arose and at the pace at 
which they arose was something for which the world had 
beenseekine he said Not so very long ago the Foreign 
Secretary led a comparatively leisurely citistence Now the 
despatches had multiplied many tunes space, ''teh tod 
once acted as a shock ahsorher. had been entirelj 0'^°“= 
and events m nny part of the world now had their iimnediate 
mactmnfm otherVl^ of the world -Hiat made the task 
of diplomacy infinitely mote difficult and a world orgamsa 
uon was n«ded. not only to keep the peace but as a 

*ln te opmmn the League of Nations had failed for tw o 
reasons First the idea of one nation one vote led to 
Ubena being as important as the Sotaet Umon or Costa 
Rica as the United Kingdom That was not a sound basis 
on which to found an Internationa orgamsauon b«atise 
u was not a basis of truth Secondly the League though 
conceived as universal was m fact never unweisal 

Another difference between the Lea^e tod tto Chail^ 
was that the Leaeue was part of the Treaty of Versmlles 
and bound up with its fulfilment Many nations snpporung 
the League in the early days did so in the sense- that they 
wanted something to buttress existing tteaties and listing 
temtonal settlements But the San Francisco work had 
been done before the peace t^ues and did "of o°“ocra 
Itself with enfoieing this or that panieidar settlement of 
bonndancs One thing that discouraged America from 
remaining m the League after the last war was the fact 
that bji doing so she would have been consenting to and 
,n somi way guaranteeing certain territorial settlements in 

^'^rLeague had also snlfered because the dcfimtion of 
authonti between the Council and the Ass^bly vvas bad 
and It was possible to refer matters back and forth between 
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the two and thus avoid facing issues which should have 
been faced That was not possible now The responsibility 
had been placed on the Security Council and only if d 
failed to fulfil its functions could the Assembly take up an 
issue with which the Council should deal The presence 
of all the pnncipal Powers on the Council was essential. 
Unless the Great Powers were going to agree and play their 
part m the world organisation that orgamsation could not 
function properly 

The debate that followed attained a very high standard 
Every variety of speech was heard — the analytical and the 
passionate the factual and the dramatic^ the practical and 
the ideahstic — and all were of a distinction that augured 
well for the future particularly as seventeen of the twenty 
five back-benchers who caught the Speakers eye were 
newcomers Despite the arguments from the front benches 
members persisted in regarding the veto as a grave defect 
tn the machinery of the world organisation Tliey felt that 
unanimity among the Great Powers was an insecure 
foundation on which to rest all the machmeiy of coercion 
and until (he veto was withdrawn the Council could not 
be an etTcctive world authority wielding unchallengeable 
powxr Underlying this cnticism of the veto was a strong 
suspicion that Uus w-as (be old game of power politics all 
over vgam The closest analysts along these lines came 
from Mr Martin (Lab) whose speeches alwa>5 confirm 
the evidence of a brow sicklicd o er with the pale cast of 
thought- He asked himself whether our foreign 7 >ohey 
had been transformed as a result of the Charter Our past 
pol cy was undoubtedly drafted into a system of power 
politics Now Mr Uevm had recently stressed the extreme 
importance to us of the Middle East and the political and 
strategical s gn ficance of the Middle East were of first 
importance to us in a world based on power politics So 
every step «e took on the road of a pol cy that was con 
siructed and designed— rightly— to defend tl e inicreits of 
ihs ruiion and CommonwHIih in a world of power 
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politics earned us further and deeper still into that world 
of power pohucs and further away from the world of 
international co-operation 

The basis of most members’ suspicions of power pohtiw, 
however, was considerably broader and rested on the 
regional groups utach both Amenca und Russia uere 
busily establishing These blocs or spheres of influence 
particularly Russia's, had given them furiously to thinlt 
Ld not a few were quite wdUng to urge upon the Govern- 
ment courses which tn themselves smackri somewhat of 
power politics For instance. Captain Gammans (C.) 
lookmg with envtous eye “t^k'S^V'^tUnjons sphere of 
tnlluence, embracing Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltte 
Republics and part of the Balkans, wanted BnU.n to have 
a re^gional pact of her own in \V«tem Europe The ^ycstero 
European way of hfe, he said, based upon Chnstiamty, 
democracy and freedom of speech and conscience and also 
on a belief in the value of the human personalty, had 
received in this war and the last an almost mortal blow 
It would not be revived except by leadership from this 
country Robert Boothby (C ) supported this, evading the 
charge of power politics by arguing that thae regiona 
groups were an cssenltal prelude to any kind of g obal 
organisation and that three were infinitely preferable o 
two. particularly when those two were based r^pyttvcly 
on a socialist and a capitalist system Major Niall Mae 
oherson (L Nat ) did not agree The formation of vasi 
blocs, each dominated by a Great Power, would give rise 
to jealousies H.s remedy was to encouniBc the smal 
nations to form their own unions Mr Zjlincus (Lab) 
aa-cplcd the view of Mr McGovern (1 L P 1 that the world 
was set for a clash belwcen Socialism and Capitalism, 
allhough not lhat the Charter was as a consequence before 
115 lime. In this social cmis Bntam stood between the 
opposilc poles of Russia and America The teal danger to 
DMCe was that the Dig Five nuchl break up because their 
no greatest members drifted apart Nothing was Ukel) 
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to tlireaten peace between ourselves and the United States, 
therefore our way to keep the Big Five together was to 
cleave to our alliance with the Soviet Union through thick 
and thin We and France and the Soviet Union could 
CO operate and form a firm and enduring combination 
within the Secunty Council by dedicating ourselves to th" 
reconstruction, unification and pacification of Europe 
We should aim at turning the Anglo-Soviet and Franco- 
Soviet alliances into a comprehensive all in agreement, 
embracing on the one side Britain, France and our Western 
European neighbours grouped in some form of economic 
and pohtical union and on the other the Eastern European 
States associated with the Soviet Union 
Two opposite conclusions could be seen hovenng at the 
back of these speakers’ minds One was that peace was 
already endangered by the formation of these power blocs 
and the other that they were all to the good in so far as 
they could be regarded as steps towards w orld government 
Pending the establishment of world Government, many 
Soaalists among them Miss Wilkinson, followed in the 
path of policy laid down bv Mr Bevm a few davs before 
and pinned their faith to the establishment of economic 
security throughout the world as the chief immediate hope 
of peace 

But whether the problem of carrying the pnnaplcs of the 
Charter into eOect was viewed from close nt hand via the 
pros and cons of the veto or regional groups, or from the 
middle distance via economic reconstruction, or from afar, 
via a world government, it could not be said tliai the bick 
bcrchcs overflowed with optimism Still less could it be 
said when the final and affrighung hurdle of the atomic 
bomb was contemplated In Uie face of this who could 
blame the few members who abandoned argument in favour 
of a passionate plea for a burning faith in ih- Charter or 
for universal moml rearmament’ The maionty however 
demanded that the bomb and research into atomic energy 
should be put under miernational'control its manufactore 
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Fo^e or the Military Staff Committee Sir Arthur Salter 
(Indl thought there was stdl time for tile Erst reaction to 
the bomb to be uUhsed quickly, skilfully and adequately 
in measures to control it Otherwise there was a danger 

“Blood and destruction will be so in use 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers will but smile when they behold _ 
Their infanu quartered with the hands cf jrar 
As things were, the mihtaiy provisions of he 
not of the whole orgamsaUon were obsolete 
could not be kept permanentlj. wras a frequent argument 
and if the attempt to keep the secret w as made it was going 
be SoTmove thi suspicion that stdl esisted about 
our intohons mwards the Soviet Union Oliver Stanley 
(Cl however regarded it as fortunate thit it was in the 
handrof a nauon that could be trusted not to use it for 
aggressive purposes That save us a breathing spaee to 

brusque 

immb • The most d.truchve 

the human mind stic saiu iwu ^ \v« 

destruction that its misapplied enerQi has produced W e 
must educate a whole generation of men and women to 
^ fit to use the immense powers that are about to be 
teeoverV If "C are to reap the fruits of the Charier we 
h™ lo S wlllinc for big new advances and a much bigger 
have to be vvfllmg tm o g education of our 

conception of nothme to do with the atomic 

SmrX siSl malhmery Ts really act equipped to 

Swath the scientific progress we have had-never mad 
oral arain me ushered 

rSlv mfehine S reassuring too was the final 
Equally reir^mnw ^ Ernest Bevin ga^•c the 

^^^/STthat he could handle Parliament, the Great 
‘Severs the ttorldorganisauon Itself uith no more trouble 
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than he had encountered in handling the affairs of the 
Transport and General Workers Umon The Council 
could by a vote of seven he pointed out of which three at 
least must be small St Ues pass judgment on a Great Power 
and recommend what it considCTcd the proper solution of 
a dispute should be It was only when it came to sanctions 
for a breach of the peace that the assent of the Great 
Powers who were parties to a dispute was required In 
other words the Great Powers had not taken obligations 
under the Charter to infUct sanctions upon one another 
They had taken this course because such sanctions would 
mean a major war in which UNO as then constituted 
would inevitably perish Therefore when the point ^vas 
reached at which a sanction operated then the thing was 
over in any case 

What was necessary and what the Government intended 
to do was to make the Council a place where great questions 
of policy were resolved That ^vas the major function of 
the Council and they mtended to do all they could to make it 
the very centre of the worlds international afiairs 

If peace is to be preserved it can only be as the result 
of creating conditions in which men no longer desire to 
go to war concluded Mr Dcym If the Security orgamsa 
tion cannot achieve this there is* little hope for any of us 
or for the Charier Unhappily national feelings national 
suspicions and conceptions of sovereignty die hard Wc 
cannot succeed in eradicating them without patient and 
continuous effort The advance represented by the Charter 
would have been impossible had it not been for the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations If the Charter is worked 
It IS not unreasonable to hope that as wc build up and get 
agreement the veto of the Great Powers will slip into the 
background and be supeneded by the procedure under 
the Charter itself on a wider basis and by the Assembly 
At least that must be our aim 
Thus Parliament esammed discussed and finally 
approved the Charter Thereafter th-y departed for o few 
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the charter and the bomb 
weeks’ Recess before returains to deal wi& the less far- 

reachin'’ but politically more nourishing legislative banquet 
^^ le’gSr/ratmen'm man, Gnvemmen. Dapanments 
were er-en then indastnously prepanng for their dehght 


or derision. 



Chapter Five 


THE BATTLE OF CONTROLS. 

Unless we get from Parliament the tools, ne shall not 
be able to finish the job — Lord Chancellor 
Gavernnienl of chit senants for civil servants, by cntl 
servants — Lord Brabazon 

Parliajientary democracy may be government by consent 
but It IS also govemmcDt by discussion and one of ibc 
major problems of the day is to find the time for full and 
adequate discussion of all measures necessary for running 
a modern State, whether it be along Tory or Socialist lines 
Jn tackling this problem two leodencies ha\e emerged 
Tbft first IS a tendency on the part of the Government to 
engross more and more Parliamentary time for its onn 
business, while denying to private members many cherished 
opportunities for bringing forward tbeir own Bdb and 
Motions Before the war, generally speaking, members 
had Wednesdays and Fridays to themselves for Motions 
and Bills But dunng the war the Government took all 
the time except Queslioos, the adjournment motion (non 
fixed at a daily half hour after Government business) and 
certain other days 

The second tendency is the growth of delegated legisla 
lion, a form of legislation over which Parbamentary control 
IS liimted It IS customary nowadays for Bills to provide 
that the Departments adounistcring them may issue Rules 
and Orders which have the force of law Most of these 
are laid before Parliament and, although they cannot be 
amended, they may be annulled if a motion to that effect 
IS put down and earned Such Parliamentary control might 
appear sufficiently effective but the increasing volume and 
complexity of modem legislation incurs the multiplication 
of Rules and Orders so that they run to many hundreds 
annually Clearly, it is impossible for Parliament to discuss 
32 
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e^-crj one of these fulli but it vs-as not until the w-arUme 
^icis and in particular, the Eircrgenc) Powers (Defenw) 
Act began to spawn Rules and Orders so prolificaUy that 
Parliament asserted itself The fn-il of this assertion was 
the setung up in 1944 of a committee known as the Scrutin 
mne Committee with the function of examining Rul“s and 
Orders as thes came up andtjirawin*’ the attention of ^e 
House to those they thoucht^mented consideration either 
because they were bad or as was more often the ease, 

quite incomprehensible. . i- . , . 

Both these tendencies had been apparent for at least 
half a century and had from time to time been the subject 
orcontroNeny But th- adimt of a Socialist Goeemment 
to poocr threo them mto oca ct prommcnce. fo' Sociahst 
dootrme eovasastes a considerable ettcnsion of the Sta e 
into the life of the nation mcvitablv insolMng especially 
at the outset a treiaendous access of l^slatira eneto 
Maih coaunnous additions to the mass ofd leptrf lepsla 
uon It follons that the Government must demand morn 
Pathamentao time at the eipense of private membeis and 

tt must indtilEe in Rules and Orders to an intent whichmight 
threaten to stvamp emsting Mtam-ntaiy control 
Wlien therefore Herbert Motrtson as Leader of the 
House took an early opportunity to move that the Govern 
ment fikc all the time and set aside the nghls of pnvaite 
members for the Session tame snbmosion vvas not to he 
ranected least of all from Sir Alan Herbert Ond ) This 
Punch hnmonst has a semire mche m Parhamenlarv fame 
as the private member oho had b«n icsponsible for the 
famous Divoicc Bill and he «as therefom well quahfied 
to arcuc the case for private members Bills He brought 
with him a hundl" of Bills which it had be-n his intention 
to rresent had opportunity served Man did not hve by 
bre’d or even B-vendge alone, was his cry It might be 
ihvi when they heard that the Bank of Eneland was to be 
nationalised acneiiltur^ workers vvotild shout th- glad 
Udin-s from hedge to hedge. He did not know But he 
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did know that his Bills would have added much more 
quickly to the happiness of the people “I might just as 
well be a member of the Reichstag or a stuffed exhibit ifl 
the Natural History Museum,” he complained ‘if 1 
cannot present my Bills, I cast them onto the floor of the 
House as a monument to this interference with Parlia- 
mentary liberty and a clnll^ge to despotic power ” And 
there they lay for the remainder of the debate, forlorn 
and discarded 

Labour members contended that they bad been given a 
mandate for a certain programme and if there was a choice 
between carrying it out and allowing time to private 
membcR there was no doubt where Iheir duty to the people 
lay The Opposition reply was that that argument could 
be put fonvard by any Government at any time and Mr 
Churchill spoke darkly of cramping and fettering the dis- 
cussion and rights of the House Nevertheless Mr Morrison 
had a strong case and be urged it with that sweet reason- 
ableness which IS his other Parbamentary mood The 
Government s programme was very heavy There were 
arrears of legislation aAer sa years of war and an urgent 
reconstruction job facmg the country If the Government 
were to allow for private members’ time there would be 
barely sufficient days left over to deal with more than four 
or five major Bills, if all stages were taken on the floor of 
the House The logjo of the sitviahon was cleat eaough, 
even if it ran counter to prinapfe, and it vvas reflected in 
the Government raajonty of 187 m the first division of 
the new^ Parharaent 

More seribus, at least m the eyes of the Opposition 
was the question of delegated legislauon No one demed 
that during the war it bad been necessary to canalize the 
national eToit into the prosecution of total war and in 
1939 no more than a single afternoon was devoted to the 
passing of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act which 
gave the Government virtual control over the person and 
property of the citizen This Act was due to expire ui 
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February, 1946 and mlh it the balk of the controls would 
lapse Already of the 6S7 ivartimc regulations m operation 
on VE Day 227 had gone But the end of the war had not 
seen the end of grave shortages of every kind and if the 
Aet were allowed to espire md nothing furlher were done 
inllauon and general ehaos were inevitable To in«t he 
situauort the Government introduced two Dills the SnpphM 
and Services CTransilional Provisions) BiU being the first 
This was designed to keep alive the powers neccssa^ for 
rauoning demobilisation and resettlement price cont ol 
and the concentration of production on essentials t id o 
gave the Government a firm grip on the supply of matenals 
Inabhng them to make aUocaUons between the home and 

pow ere Mkcd for were very wide and ra some respects 
vaeuB and they were sought for five years The Opposition 
3nd artheV were by the Coahuon White Paper on 
PmntnvSrnt Policv which idvocated the maintenance of 
Emplo^ent Poll® „ete obhged to 

“pport the Bill ifptinciple. but they were also obhged by 
tteirpol ncal creed to point out that controls in their, view 

whether necessary or not were evil things There was also 

dm suspicion thal a Socialist Government using a transitory 
taesuspicio . . might adopt these controls as a 

pern^L poh.^ It was not snrpnsing therefore that some 
^ = f-niteied by the five year period I was born 

rfrerciuSn declared Sir WiLm Darling (C ) I have 
livedasafreeCTtizenaadIha\e as a soldier been prompted 
♦ cLvh fear ttyis land of bberty Yet at the conclusion I 
^ ^ trnnes that the bonds of serfdom will be lifted from 
mr ySs .ftie sentence that will be laid upon me 
What tvoe of freedom arc you thinking of*’ was the 
T h ur retort Freedom to starve Freedom for the 

° 1 wsan to waste his time at the Labour Exchange 
uaemployed man to invaded by the Meaas Test man as 
r^Si^he wS' “was an very well to talk about the 
defence of the hbeities of the subject aearnst the incureiOBS 
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of the Stile, Slid Herbert Morrison, but what the Govern 
ment wanted was to defend the liberty of the subject 
agiinst the incursions of property owners and profiteers 
In the committee stage Mr Eden, moving an amendment 
to limit the duration of the Bill to two years, recalled that 
throughout the war ^ears the Government had asked for 
these powers year b> >ear— (Your own supporters couldn’t 
trust >ou— Chuter Edc) — ind on each occasion had had 
to submit to a severe cross questioning before they were 
granted Was it that cross questioning the Government 
wished to avoid Why, asked W J Drown (Ind ), was the 
Government with its overwhelming majority so reluctant 
to seek, again in two years powers which they were m any 
case bound to secure*’ To these questions Chuter Ede’s 
reply, though impressive, was irrelevant Quoting the 
aphorism “Man learns nothing from history except that 
man learns nothirg from history” the Home Secretary 
looked back at the economic abyss into which Britain 
had plunged when all the controls were swept away two 
years after the 1914 18 war Judging by that experience the 
Government would certainly need most, if not all, of these 
powers m two years’ time Moreover, they had to be m a 
position to plan for at least five years ahead and they could 
not be expected to do so if their longterm planning was 
limited to two years 

In the Lords, the Lord Chancellor added a dashi^of 
piquancy to the discussion Confronting there an Opposi- 
tion majority of four to ore, he thought they might agree 
to the Bill now, but might not be so amenable two years 
hence when the election and the Government mandate was 
more remote Their Lordships were not averse to skating 
on this thin constitutional ice on the understanding of 
course, that ir was all in fun As Lord Samuel (L ) said 
•You are chary of finng a gun if you know quite vvell the 
recoil will knock you over” In any case, argued the 
Marquess of Reading (L) cither House could reject every 
one of the Orders made under the Bill if they so wished 
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If they could bo trusted to tal e t proper broad minded 
patrioM and statesmanlike view of the Orders as they 
came up why could not the Gmernment 
m them to take a similar view of the ® ^ 

Rmbaion (Cl a hearty realist screwed coiuTort Irom the 
inevitable To him it would be i mistake to limit the time 
S Lause It was through controls and mterferenee 
S a freedom loving people that the 

dcstroN themselNcs Why save them from suicide 

May ^ the duration issue the Opposition found 
tb^seU on more treacherous ground and th-re uas 
tbcmseives Mnitons (1 LP) comment on their 

laeTcs ln'?he course of the debate he remarked one 
Sn^rva ive tvas surprised the neat was amazed the third 

conscryauve \wi H suffered sety grave 

nbweudy the Opposiuon was in a bad mental 
anxiety Ob V himscJf I wonder wliat will happen 
fo ‘tee Moot when they come up agaymt something 
iS l?ieir cntieisms however sueceeded in drawing 
? i-Twernnicnt clarification of the vaguer points 

Xiaho?one tirdefmitioaof afairpriee thelawyer 
although on tangled legal under 

memte te ,1,5 Minister of Supply 

en unees u?by refusing to allow goods manu 
could keep F jmerpnse to be sold at a lower price 
factured >>7 P" ' j „„as from one of the State owned 
On the other band it was only fair to the com 
raclones era „ ^5„, should have counter powers 

r,hose pr V o'sfy -d exelasively exercised by cartels and 

to loose P J.^p yp for 

monopohe a^d lo th- public detriment Again a 
their own ^^gj.jppujsinallerpcopleoutofbusiness 
at prices wth whic't they could not possibly 
could se P jjy gx ng a minimum price could the 
rompete everybody com ng back mto business an 

moortlim'tv S' re-starting and maintaimng ter position 
Th?^se against the w dth of th- powers conferred was 
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put broadly by Mr Manmnehara-Bullcr (C) who noted 
that the Go%crnmcnl couW pontfol all charges iwadc for 
services of any description Were not wages charges for 
services “So here wc have a Soctatist, ttoi a Tory, Govern- 
ment seeking to obwin power to interfere with the free 
negotiation between trade unions and employers,” he 
declared “It is no use the Government saying that they 
will not do It and that they do not wint tlial power They 
could do It, and if they would not do it. then they are 
taking wider powers tlun arc needed ” The reply to this 
and similar charges was that the powers were admittedly 
wide, but they would be used reasonably and constructively 
Moreover the Parliamentary safeguards had been strength 
cned and the instruments of control could be “prayed 
against’ —or annulled— in either House 
A further criticism was that Government control bamp- 
vred private enterprise, particularly m the field of export 
trade Lord WooUon, m “another place,” confessed himself 
appalled at the number of people of no commcrcul value 
employed m filling m forms and making records merely 
for the information of the Oovcmmenl There was also the 
army of lawyers who had to be hired to watch the Orders 
and Regulations What was wunted for the recovery of 
the country were producers and sellers of goods, not 
recorders, and be doubted whether civil servants, admirable 
adnuswsWaSoss as they were had \hc necessary vntiroate 
Icnowledgc of business The Government should make it 
easy for the business men to develop their trade and to 
know whether they could nsk their money — which they 
were still prepared to do, because they rather liked the fun 
of the game Lord Stansgate the Air Minister, leapt 
joyfully on this last remark There was no fun of the game 
for the man who could not get a house because somebody 
was building a cinema, he said or could not get soap 
because somebody was making lipstick or could not get 
a job for lack of direction which had resulted in a factory 
closing down Similarly in the Commons Herbert 
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Momson vvas very firm mth aU the fears and herd shakings 
of the Opposition These posters vsere not p'hg to last 
longer than the pubhc interest required h- 
It IS the public interest that is going to 
not any prisate interests that are trying to rattle this 

^^rTiSiond Bill the Emergency Lasvs n'mnsitionJ 
Provisions! Bill vsas of a more miscellaneous and limited 
character ^ It was a Bill of bits and pieces practically 
imnossible to discuss on Second Reading when only the 
broad issues and principles raised by the Bill are in order 
Since It was a BiU mainly to retain 

end of 1947 It was an unprincipled Bill and a large part 

=SS"S‘THf5'=E 

Sonic of the age of consenpuon did not leave the country 
people ot me at , One required nurses to 

Mnunue in employment in mental instituuons Billetting 
conunue in emp r resettlement in em 

powers „ „„s,uon did some industrious digging 

ployment ™“Ved some legal oddities which 

m this n^ed plot and une^ appearance tVhen cleaned 
presented a m ever most of these proved 

and pared by ft ^ 

“cheo^of Total, tariamsm passed its Third Reading m 

die Commons m a bate ten minutes 
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HbUSING THE PEOPLE 

TIte man is a dtscharsed seamai a ho was torpedoed 
He las a wife and fleir famih consists of a bay of 14 
a girl of 12, a girl of ten a boy of eight a boy of six a 
girl of fixe a bo} of two and a baby ten months old 
These ten people hxe in one room —^Mrs Braddock 

Housing towered above all other domestic problems facing 
the country For six years there had been virtuallj* no 
bouse bulling dilapidation bad thrived unchecked and 
arrears of maintenance and repair had been piling up The 
crude hand of war had dashed to the ground many of the 
slums that bad befouled our cities but half a milhon 
condemned slum houses still dwaited demolition More 
than four million dwellings were over SO years old and 
most of the farm workers cottages were built over a 
century ago Half of the houses m the country were 
without baths and to as many the term all modem con 
vemences was a mockery Add to this the ravages of 
bomb and rocket — half a million Houses destroyed beyond 
repair and waiting to be cleared from valuable sites and 
another three and a half milhon seriously damaged — and a 
story of human pnvation and suffering was unfolded 
instinct with those social consequences which prompted the 
bitter utterance of a Liberal What is the use 6f a doctor 
trying to cure a disease when be cannot deal with the 
conditions of overcrowding and eradicate the cause 7 The 
teacher has the full force of environment against him The 
imnister of religion is fighting a losing battle 
Before the Govertiment could look to the universal 
provision of comfortable adequate living space there was 
first the grave problem of overcrowding to be dealt with — 
a problem that was daily aggravated as the stream of 
demobihsatioo broadened and deepened To relieve (he 
40 
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CEisUng situjuon alone two and a hair 
required, while to achieve the ultimate arm the 6^= “f 
eiSit million given by Lewis SilLin, the Minister of Town 
and clntry Planning, seemed to most a reasor^b e fi^re 
and to many a conservaUve estimate Two °ther factors 
intervened which together were to spell frustrabon to so 
many projects for many months to come-shortage of 
labour and materials Compared with a ' 

the war of one milhon budding f 

SSi"n mcompmtb°/ bS job with the flow of material 
to Viork with reduced to a tneUe Anetmn 

To this problem, the oew Housing 
Bevan broucht an entirely fresh approach When m 

rebel were not y ^ ^ passionate nature 

fbma'a~ wS rSln time to time raised him above 
fte potL« la which he had hitherto been so much at 

''°He started from the ptenuse that the housing problem for 
,he ^dTellasses had been o^before rhe^^^^^^^ 

^°tL‘'’nduTnal“evXtiSi Aceordrag lo figures givea 
of he housL built by private builders between the 
later, oi tne Qu-rtcr were working class and under 
foriclting Of all the working class 
one onvate builders— speculative builders” 

housw . them— provided just over onc-third and 

?^^n^uthor^ Bevanproposed 

lo revene tte order of thmgs by solving first the difflcultres 
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of the lower income groups, placing the mam emphasis of 
his housing programme on building houses to let and using 
the local authorities as his mam instruments this 
means he hoped to do away with unbalanced commumties 
and the segregation of the different income groups There 
would be no more “fretful fronts” stretching along the 
great roads leadmg to I-ondon, belonging to what one 
entfe called the “Marzipan penod ” Variety of design 
would be the arm and the local authorities would be en- 
couraged m their lay-outs to make provision also for the 
higher mcome groups at higher rents All the age groups 
would be found hospiiahty m their schemes and the old 
people would not be asked to hve m colonies on their own 
“After all, they don't want to look at endless processions 
of funeiais of then fnends, they also want to look at 
processions of perambulators ” 

The only crumb of comfort offered to private builders 
and those who wanted to own their own bouses was a 
proposal to raise the limits underwhicb the local authonties 
could lend money for house-buildmg and the granting of 
permission to local authorities to license private building 
for sale up to a limit of £1,200 in the provinces and £1,300 
m London, but it was obvious that tins permission would 
not be granted if building and labour were thus to be 
diverted from the public housing programme Moreover, 
houses so built were not to be tc sold speculatively for four 
years— by which time Mr Bevan hoped the housing 
stringency would be removed 
The Opposition leapt on these last proposals, complaining 
that the Minister was approving tenders for local authorities 
at much higher figures than the maximum allowed for 
private enterprise houses If the Government relied on the 
local authorities alone to absorb all the building labour 
throughout the country there might arise the paradox of 
millions of people wanting houses and substantial unem- 
ployment in the building industry 

Mr Bevart s approach to hnd and money was similarly 
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trenchant When the land was wanted for an airfie d 
during ths war there were no protracted negotiations with 
the landlord, and he was determined that there wouU b. 
none-when land was wanted for houses It was a 
control the Government was going to 
monej, he was anxious about the large amount h™lab e to 
building societies — many of whom were no m 
money lending societies He was not going 1° 
this VM mass of accumulated money on “ 
and encourage people to acquire mortgages that would be 
a millstone round their necks ns.otino 

Fmally, the Minister refused to be town 
ficures He had enquired into the basis of the figures 
qSted by the Opposiuon and he could Snd no basis 
whatever for their esumates ‘ I am no! going to do any 
of that et«°al ganng We have had too many progtammK 
It IS hSTwe had some houses If you tie yourselves to 
fizures vou become a victim of the importunities of un 
tarable elements These arc the bmlding contractors who 
want to hold the public up to racketeer pn^ and if they 
know the Mimstet has comimtted J? 

number of houses in a particular time they wiU us, that as 

o7-nr Led .heir enueism on rural housmg 
and the discouragement of pnvate 

Robert Hudson (C) saw the less urgent claims of rural 
hontng bems oU again pushed into ihe background 
SubstaLal increase of manpower on 

if the level of essential producUoo was to be maintained 
anlm w houses were requ, red-100 000 m the first two 
vears— in order to provide accommodauon for the new 
Ta^ ln that circ Ly was , he Housing (Rural Worke 
Act for the reconditioning of farm cottage not to be 
renewed’ Reconditioning could be slatted on a sub- 
stanual scale while gelling ready to stmt the bmldmg 
scheme Mr Dye (Lab) opposed this Money spent on 
reeondiuonme tied cottages added to the value of the farm 
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or estate on which they stood. It would not matter if there 
were only a few, but in viUage after village 90 per cent, and 
sometimes 100 per cent, of the cottages were tied and when 
the occupant Wt his job, for whatever reason, he and his 
family had to move out. 

Aneurin Sevan said he was not against the Act, but they 
wanted to build houses for agricultural workers in which 
they were free people. Most of the houses that were recon- 
ditioned were tied cottages. If the building workers in the 
locality were engaged in reconditioning, the local authori- 
ties would have no workers for new house building. 
Furthermore, repair labour was the roost highly skilled 
and the most expensive. That labour should go into the 
new house building with other workers training alongside 
it. If it was allowed to go into all kinds of complicated 
repair work where apprentices were not with it, they would 
not get the building force needed for the job. 

After (his statement of intention the Ministry of Health 
proceeded with legislation. The big Bills had to wait a 
little but one emergency measure roused considerable 
interest. Thousands of marriages had taken place during 
the war and as demobilisation got under way more and 
more couples were looking for accommodation as an 
alternative to living with molhcr-in-law. Both the shortage 
of houses and the scarcity of furniture made it virtually 
impossible to set up bouse and furnished rooms were thus 
at a premium. To protect ihem from what Aneurin Sevan 
called the harpies who battened upon them, particularly in 
London and the big cities, the very human Furnished 
Houses (Rent Control) Bill was introduced. Under it, 
wherever local authorities required Uiem, rent tribunals 
were to be set up. If a tenant considered his rent too high 
he copld take his complaint to the local authority and seek 
to have his case put before the tnbunal. It would then be 
considered on its merits and if the tribunal saw fit they 
could order the reduction of the rent, which would there- 
after be the registered rent of that letting 
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Several difficulties arose in this simple scheme The'e is 
no standard rent and Mr Bevan allowed humanity to 
presail over principle by admiiung that different rulings in 
difTcrent districts might be more just than the same mhng 
everywhferc Suggestions were made that even in the same 
house there was a case for vanations At hohday resorts for 
instance the rent varied m and out of season A man 
might let a room to a fnend who was rather hard up at a 
low tent but then the fnend might enter a period tjf 
affluence and refuse to pay a higher rent Again the cost 
of fuel and wages had gone up considerably and landlords 
of service flats might reasonably want to raise rents to 
meet these increased costs In such eases the tribunal 
would be powerless since they could only approte or 

reduce the existing rent , . r.i. 

A mote serious difficulty was that of the landlord who 
had been compeUed to reduce his tent and jvho then 
revenged himself by cleanng the tenant out and the tenant 
would ha^difficiity in getting other accommodation- 
prSeulatly as he would be unhlely to get a refetenee from 
the landlord This launched a discussion of the sms of 
m wteh only one champion was found tts 
1^ Ls Jean Mann (Ub) who thought that landladies 
were often fine motherly creatures who put up with a g^t 
TiSy hardSps and always charged reasonable rents The 
tenaL on the other hand could be a very disturbing ffletor 

m an otherwise peaceful house There might be a wild set 
of people who w^ould bum gas and e cctricity at all hours 
blare out their wireless into the early hours of the mormng 
anfi tiWe a CTcat deal more abuse than use out of an apart 
metr She^^Sso made a shrewd guess that the local 
authorities might be more sjmpathetic 
payer than the bird of passage who flitted from furnished 
room to furnished room 

Most of the oojeclions were met dunng subsequent 
sfaces of the Bill Security of tenure to the tenant was given 
np to three months the penod being left flevible because the 
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tribunal would be able to assess the emotional relationship 
between landlord and tenant and judge accordingly An 
appeal could also be dismissed, thus allowing a landlord 
to increase his rent when the original Icitmg had been on 
a friendly basis and finally power was given to increase the 
rent where it could be shown that since 1939 the cost of the 
services had gone up It was a temporary Bill and would 
expire at the end of 1947 This was Mr Sevan’s own 
estimate of the period when the worst housing stringency 
would have ceased to exist and no doubt this sentiment was 
responsible for the happy atmosphere in which the Bill was 
discussed 
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THE UNEASY PEACE 

U,,:ess w. catch op pohhcall, la 

reached m iceacc. »e shall all be blam la saathcrceas 

— Anilion} Ed,.n 

It was clear from the sombre and OTn 
that world affairs had taken tn the Antnnm tot the h'mey 
moon of victory was over Europe trance at the 

very rates of peace and each and every effort stmesmen 

Mjmster Mf Bevio «’as resigned, but hopeful Feruaps 

we“ ere a httle too close to two great victones,” ivas his 
comment "We must 

"tnTThllfsrffitfrnfra^^ the Grrat 

BUI wmic Europe had detenorated alarmingly 

PoA\crs conditions m ““ ... osnnnnoo 

The end of the vrzi had leR something like 25,000 WU 
me end oi me irecuons, transport 

inadequate to distnbute the scanty supplies 
of food'^ nffnel antt '"“C 'vas a grave poss.biUty that 
’ 1 ™ die of starvation and cold m the winter and 

tot di eTe'^nfecaaTm.c and social chaos might spread 
over Earopc The position in Germany vvas aggravated by 
°U dmnnn into the four rones which tended to grow more 
rather than less watcrticht This was the price we were 
"ow paving foi not planning in advance what to do with 
.ihei, she was defeated, suggested Ml Crossman 
(Lb) 'unconditional soircnder was act only a foiraula 
for a tough policy for Germany but a formula to avoid 
discussinc German) s future 
On th<^ questions the Foreign SecreUry was mamfcstl) 
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m the toils He had to confess that through no fault of 
ours, all that could be done %as not being done The 
shortages in Europe were due in part to the failure of the 
exporting countnes to make a maximum contribution to 
the needs of the world Wheat was being fed to livestock 
m North Americn for lack of feedmgstuffs and maize was 
being burned m South America for lack of fuel The 
common sense thing to do would be to send oil to the 
Argentine take maize from the Argentine for fcedmgstulT 
for America Canada and ourselves and then di\ert wheal 
to Europe But politics intervene he added with a sigh 
In Europe itself much could be done if they could get 
strategy and spheres of influence out of the picture and set 
up commissions for the vital waterways This would not 
endanger Russia or any other country one iota but it had 
to be considered and so things had to be left to the military 
commands with the result that pans of the rivers were 
used and pans were not used at all Only the Russians 
knew how many Gcimans had gone from Germany to work 
m Russia But the people coming into the Western zone 
were m the overwhelntmg majonly women and children 
with no men This meant manpower shortage in the fields 
Wider aspects of policy were discussed m two debates 
which took place in November before and after the visit 
of the Pnme Minister accompanied by Sir John Anderson 
chairman of the advisory committee on Atomic Energy to 
Amenca and Canada Prior to the first debate President 
Truman m his famous Twelve Point speech had declared 
America s intention of keeping the secret of the bomb for 
the time being Also there bad been a statement by British 
and American scientists urging disclosure and even sug 
gestmg that they might lake the responsibility for disclosure 
themselves Mr Churchill reflect ng that scientific know 
ledge had outstripped human vutue still hoped that men 
were better wiser and more merciful than they were ten 
thousand years ago and noted the valuable growth of 
public opinion ‘We undentand our unhappy lot, even if 
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wc cannot control tf In the circumstances he did not 
fatour disclosure Dunng the war ne had imparted imny 
of our secrets to Russia but we were not conscious of any 
adequate reciprocity and if the secret were R“sias it 
certainly would not be shared As for any scientist who 
attempted to divulge the secret to any forei^ counto. the 
utmost ngour of the law should be brought agai n thm 
In this Mr Bevin concurred affirming that the Gavan^ent 
could not surrender cither Ihcit power or that duty in the 
Held of Government to any section of the community He 
also dismissed the idea that the bomb 
need for armies navies and air forces O™ 
penod of time most of the duties o c ^ould 

police dunes and be did not suppose anybody would 
mggest that every time somebody became obstreperous one 
should fetch out an atonuc bomb ’ ^ . 

On his return Mr AUlec amplified the Joint Declaration 
on aW elgy made b, ffimself * Tmrnan and 

the Premier of Canada He was broadly hopeM but 
cantfous m parucular With his umqne ability to discern 
a^d Sound major histoncal trends he set the problem m 
, „„<nertivc In the past he said nations could 
measure the losses Iffiely to be encountered m war and 
weTch rheS agamst possible gams When the weapom were 
as pnmitrvehs they now seemed to us the cost often 
seeded worthwhile But such gnm i^cnlations ^e not 
Dossible to our generation The atomic bomb— winch 
mght not be itseB the last word rn destrucuveness-had 
brought home that rf crv^sation was to survive mere could 
he no reoetihon of the first and second world wars In a 
wamng world there could be no set of Queensbciry rules 
No™y5tcm of mspectmn or coutrol of w capons would work 
MhTut “nremaSonal good will and no international 
organisation however carefnUy framed, would be of 
avail unless the nations resolved to lay aside war and the 
threat of war as instruments of compulsion and determined 
to establish between themselves such mutual confidence 
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that war was unthinkable It was well to remember, he 
added, that such conCdence was already estabhshed over 
great areas of the earth’s surface War between Britain 
and any of the Doimnions was unthinkable , war between 
Britain or Canada or any one of the Domimons and the 
United States was unthinkable 
To the end of spreading this mutual confidence, the three 
countries concerned m the discovery and development of 
atomic energy had already made available to the world the 
basis scientific information essential to its development for 
peaceful purposes But such development was not hfcely 
to be perfected for many years and meanwhile fhe methods 
and processes already developed could lead to either 
peaceful or destructive purposes Would it be wise, when 
the United Nations orgamsation was only just born and 
not yet out of its cradle, to broadcast to the world the 
methods of making such a destructive weapon ? This was 
a matter which could not be solved by Britain, Canada and 
the United States alone They declared therefore their 
readiness to share with other nations on a itciptocal basis 
the practical industrial applications of this discovery just 
as soon as effective enforceable safeguards could be devised 
Mr Eden agreed that no safeguards by themselves would 
provide an effective guarantee They bad to be accom- 
panied by the acceptance of the rule of law amongst the 
nations Every succeeding scientific discovery made 
greater nonsense of old time conceptions of sovereignty, 
yet national sentiment was still as strong as ever and, 
despite some stirrings, the world had not, so far, been ready 
to abandon, or even really to modify, its old conceptions 
of, sovereignty 

The backbenchers as a whole approached the subject m 
a more chastened mood than hitherto Labour speakers 
saw the bomb as an instrument of power politics, as the 
source of Russian suspicion and the mam feature iii a 
suiadal arms race of the future Kenneth Pickthom (C ) 
had httlc patience with talk of it ushering m a new eta 
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H= hid seen no less than 17 new etas sm« he h«) a 
member of the House But he was concerned mlh the rule 
of law and stressed that in the same way as it no good 
Gosemments putting their signatures to forms of ™tds to 
which they severally attached diBh"?' "’“"h S’ ° 
should be some objeeuve standard by which things were 
luLd m law People should feel that they were not judged 
at Se Sivlence party or race, that what was jee 
for the goose was sauce for the gander and if a Cluton 
was run in for bigamy an Argcnunian could not get away 

'"mHeast disturbed by the atomic bomb ap^red to be 
th^omS stretary He “to“t 

ahowed "-rn'^ “noTm po^^smrof 

on the table •. nothing to stir up hatred or 

wall take ’ 5 (nation detnmcntal to Russia in the 

provoke or er^te a sOT 

^tem red from Moscow Radio, that Russia 

tennon so often blam 

claims tP^” ^rrn as President Roosevelt claimed a 
near ncighbo Amenca. whde I am to 

S°''«'!>d as 3 cnnunal if 1 ask to be on good relations 
be regarded as on the Bntish fronuers We have 

with "’‘"™ j „e ever thought would be made by 
met every d haying conceded all this and not 

n”“"‘ lieTone inch of temto^ or asked for it one ednnot 
lfr”L?n 2 a bit suspiaons if a Great Power wants so to 
help being ri,e throat of the Bntish Common 

w'Smi which has done no harm to anybody and has fought 
thu war 1 think we must get down to stopping this drm«"H 
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for transfer of territory and, within reason make adjust 
ments here and there It is of little value All this chopping 
and changing of frontiers over hundreds of years has made 
people very little richer or more secure.” 

Now that the conduct of foreign policy has left the ante 
rooms of the Chancelleries of Europe for the radio and the 
pubhc platform, such statements in the House of Commons 
have a twofold importance They arc contributions not 
only to the debate in the House but also to the worldwide 
debate which is always taking place between the statesmen 
of the world It follows that a Foreign Secretary, mindful 
that his words will be studied by the heads ofothcrnations 
cannot, as of old, adopt a Party stance m the House and 
another stance when he finds himself m conclave with 
foreign representatives 

It IS a tribute to Mr Bevin to say that he labours under 
this disadvantage without discomfort Again and agaiQ 
his speeches are greeted by cheers from the Opposition 
benches and with silence by his owm supporters but he keeps 
unflinchingly to his national brief I have been told that 
when the Opposition cheer me I am wrong he said on one 
occasion But you cannot carry out a foreign policy on 
a very ngrrow or limited basis Neither can you alter 
history by a slogan ’ For the House as a whole too it 
must be said that there arc few attempts to make capital 
out of this A mild exception during the second November 
debate was Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean (C) who could not 
resist speculating what would have been the reaction of the 
Labour Party if such a crisis m our relations with Russia 
had arisen with a Tory Govemraent m power and went on 
to urge the Government to emulate the hard headed realism 
and sense of national interest upon which Russian foreign 
policy was based We cannot really complain if someone 
else moves into the void we have created by our own 
inertia he said While the Russians are firmly cstab 
lish ng themselves in Eastern Europe we are fading out of 
the Mediterranean While thev lay claim to Tnpohtama 
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so tccently liberated by BnUsh armies sve Ascoss how 
quickly we can get out of Egypt and the Sudan yWe 
America establishes bases ra the Pacific we start moving 
out of India and Burma Such an attitude wiU not win us 
respect from our Soviet allies or from any o 1 ^ ^ 

This was the summit at that time 
criticism of the Goscrnmcnts poh-y 
attacks came from those Socialists to , 

incapable of wrong and from those who still asserted that 
the Government were usmg Bnbsh troops ^ G =«= *“ 
support a near Fascist regime and in Indonmia to quel l 
the legilimate aspirations of the Indonesians 
dence For the most part speeches were construcUve 
rather than cribcal There were f“'-,“™P’=/“Sre 
for dealing wth the sensitive areas of 
stratecic and economic interests of the CrMt 
likelv to clash such as in the Middle East the Far East wd 

S ^tem E^ Mr ZJhacus (Lab ) thou^t that 

the strategic difficulty could be solved by establistang 
United NMious bases m those areas although in a later 
u.w ttlmd.er Head (C) m a bnlbant strategic analysts 
sui ted thm h" ttce Lsers should get together and 
tt^e areas of strategi- soreness and havmg 
dehneate the ^ tacitly 

dmrin'the Balkans and Poland areas of extreme strategi 

done in the Balkans auo jj^teulty could be 

to”eiv of Maurice Edelmau (Lab) by 
setting up trading corporations on which all the nations 

'TllifsTconVdehale .hwarted from the East and the 
West m his attempts to set Europe on the right path to 
^rnomte reconstnictton Mr Bevm rKted for a moment 
V o ,n the common people There has never be-n 
Twar yet which if the facts had been put ralmly before the 
ordinary folk could not have been prevented The common 
man is the creal protection against war Upon Parliament 
Ml the supSme power of dcadmg matters affecting the life 
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and death of the people He would merge that power into 
the greater power of a directly elected world assembly and 
he w'as ready to sit with anybody of any party or any nation 
to try to devise a franchise or a constitution for such a 
world assembly, with a limited objective — the objective of 
peace 

None could help but agree, but there were many who 
reflecting on the state of the world must have thought that 
It would take some very uncommon men to set up such an 
assembly 
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A PLANNED ECONOMY 

ITm men uSo miic the Stmb mU rtane all the assistmee 
that the men who moke the matter am stte-Lord 

^/‘serieTItrpktns tleslgtted to eotietmct a Mogimt ^ 
agomst the ecattotrde tkmsers of the thirties Nigel 
Birch 

Ot October 29 1945 tbe Bank of England Bill passed its 
rSiSb m the Commons Although m years to 
come those prJent on that occasion may only ret^ ^ 
impression of gaiety on the Govemment^ide of 
Sd S“ n oddly diio and demure Opposiuom 
that day wiU' always he promment in the histo^ of tlje^ 
strutsle of Parhament and people for economic 'tt'tty 
ItTme Sat superficially the Bill to nationahse the 
B^k o^EnSnd merely legahsed an eiishng situauon 
nennd fclatioos hctwccTi the Bank and the 
^er a long p ^ Chancellor of the 

Tre^ had „„„ „hen the Old Man 

SteTeiSfytdX OM Laly of Threadneedle Street 
u tnamed It IS also true that interest 

should ^ g manner than the matter of this Erst 

cratred Supporters of the Bill soon showed 

step m . niore than making an honest woman 

^ In“he planned economy envisaged b> 

of the Old La y power to ensure that 

■th:?u~°m“'ade,nate toV nahonal needs 
tne supp^ o jj, ^ith Its power to create money 

at^any given Utne the volume of purchasing 
could decide at any gi 

ttniSl'^nl. brouS^t the working population into the 
mSife ,«fweirruus.n.ted b, W J Brown Ood) when 
mbuthug the charge that the^B.D was unueeessaiy To 
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say It does not matter that there should be a po^\cr m 
England, outside the law and not subject to the law, which 
has in its hands to put 3,000,000 men out of work or 
3,000,000 men into work, by altenng the credit pohcy of 
the banlang system — if that does not matter, what docs 
matter?” Under the Bill responsibihtj for these things 
would be lodged directly with the Government The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be answerable for them 
to Parhamcnt and the people and there would be an end of 
shuffling the blame*to and fro between the Bank and the 
*. Treasury Members could, and undoubtedly would, 
•continue to talk of ‘‘the dead hand of the Treasury,” but 
no more of ‘‘the hidden liand of finance ” 

The machinery of the Bill was quite simple, the Treasuo 
to take over the whole of the existing capital stock of the 
Bank— £14,500,000, paying an average dividend ot 12 per 
cent —and issue tn exchange to stockholders £58,000,000 
worth of Government stock at 3 per cent , the Governor, 
his Deputy and the Court of Directors to be appointed by 
the Government , the Gowrnnient to issue such directions 
to the Bank of England as might be necessary in the public 
interest, and the Bank of England to have pow er to request 
information from and issue directions to the joint stock 
banks 

‘‘We plan for full employment and full production, for 
^n expansive economy, for an increasing trade, both at 
home and abroad> and especially, in the early years of 
reconstruction, against restriction and in favour of abun 
dance,” declaimed Hugh Dalton “If this is to be done wc 
must have the Treasury, the Central Bank and the cleanng 
banks all pulling together We cannot afford even the 
possibility of their pulling different ways ” 

Much of the subsequent debate was taken up by 
discussion of the past history of the Bank and of financial 
policy between the wars All the old controversies — the 
General Strike, the depression, the downfall of the Labour 
Govemraent of 1931, the Czech gold and the financial 
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pppeascmenl of Gcrman>-madc Ihe^ 
and many speeches were haunted by the almost legendary 
ngutc of Montague (nou Lord) Norman 
Dre Chancellor had prefaced his eapos.t.on of the M 
u.th a jovial piece of ragging, brandishing a pamphlet, 
emWaaoned uaA a large red -V.' h> boisterous applaus 
from his supporter .. "tlr'i^? 

Stor noses, nor was ,t to be the last, but tjus time i. 

S'aJronfed by such unseemly 

.0 that bigh and austere oBee^ B'^^Tn^at 
as misty in that ’.P of what w as being done" 

?he'near"Hrchi f nnwvTvas that internauonal eonfi- 
the neat c , (^„„Bcrnuned by this change in 
den« in the tok tn sm ^ ^ Government was that 

Its status increased by State^wnership. 

confidence broucht into line with the central banks 

“r rle^na^ns who were members of the sterhng 
of all other 1^3 5 „nie play svas made svith the 

group „^” ‘b' ^Jjf^gjand” A rather mcaaing 

phrase safe as -.,n,on scemE that the Bank was born 

'“^'^rT’^^^CnSTa S aad bad gone bankrupt 
out of the bankrupt ru ^ 

:“br;“fm itT"lafe as Dr Mtoa-as ,be Oovera 

“'a* th tMSUc'wastte compensation to stoekliolders. and 
h Salcy Holmes (L Nat) raised a point which 

? . h Avu'^om'e Opposition Brc He ivanted to know 
later kinfflrf “rii/of the Bank, claiming that, whatever 
what were ^ ^ould be added to the value of the stock 
? Me^'starS In the face of this “googly. ’ the Chancellor 
holders sha cgcretary, Glenvil Hall, show ed themsehes 

?"roST-^-'-»"s' bur .he impression 
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was left that these reserves lay behind Dr Dalton’s confi 
dence that he had made a good bargain for the State 
On the proposals for the joint stock banks, it was argued 
that they gave the Government the nght to interfere wth 
private enterprise by controlling the nght of these banks 
to give credit They could be directed to support a parti- 
cular industry to such an extent as completely to exhaust 
all their resources, to the delnment of all other industnes 
Such criticism the Chancellor had foreseen and cbarac- 
tensed as “fanciful dangers, conjured up out of the depths 
*' of theorists’ imaginations ” 

It was in the closing words of Oliver Stanley (C ) that the 
real charge against the Bill lay “We object,” he said, 
“when there are so many real problems demanding the 
attention of the Government that the processes of the 
Hcfuse and the tune of its members should be wasted on a 
piece of political eyewash ” 

In the division the Bill passed its Second Reading by a 
comfortable majority of 131 One sohutiy, but by no 
means inconsiderable, Conservative voted with the Govern 
ment “he hoped for the last time ” Robert Boothby 
fortified himself for this act of defiance by a quotation from 
Abraham Xjncoln “The privilege of creating and issuing 
money is not only the supreme prerogative of the Go^em 
ment, it IS the Government’s greatest opportumty Money 
will cease to be the master and become the servant of 
humanity Democracy will use superior to money power ” 
The companion piece to this Bill was discussed m 
February This “latest stream linedJegislatiie model” was 
the Investment (Control and Guarantees) Bill, later called 
the Borrowing Bill Together these two Bills supplemented 
by financial controls the physical controls oicr the alloca- 
tion of labour and materials The object of this measure 
was to control the flow and direction of new money In 
order to ensure that the order of pnonty for schemes for 
raising neiv capital should be determined by their relative 
importance in the national wrtciest two new bodies ivcre to 
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be set up One, the Cepital Issues Committee, actmg as 

the eseeutive instrument of the Traasuv, would be fte 

hcensmg authority for new issues, and >''= “to, the 

Nahonal Investment Council, * 

Government in so orgamstog ° 

laung investment as to promote fuU 

Treasury was also cmpowicrcd to guarantee loans up to 

i a^S we^on as fm«nj rfreeonditionm^ 

mdustnes not scheduled . between the 

Fmally, ^j™pp,^,Uon, the measure would be 

Govemm^t *'„°ir^S>p«ition argued was that 
peOTanent 3^° “ p,|j *cide what were the right 
whereas it was ^ , interest durmg a transition from 

pnonties m ^«“f °“USad passed and the markets 

^frSt“eK would bli an mcreastngly ivide dirageuee of 
were free there worn ppponal interest How could 

opmiou on what ^sU^ replaced scarcity? 

gionUK <=' „U 5 „o„y ever teU the Government 

KoUr^van.^^ — 

without P"“"8 ^etniM m theory plan everythmc 

owned ='’'7'^,3smKS^s to be allowed to continue how 
but if private b plan their work many years ahead if 
could business n 
they ware unre 

get cipiul for nt investment Counal— com 

of busy men like the Chancellor of the 
pos^ as It onveruor of the Baak of England— it 

™SSba"v e ™e to carry out us funcuons How often 
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^ could It meet 7 It -would probably turn out to be hke the 
Board of Trade, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was a member, and which never met at all 
The ability of the Treasury to pick “winners" m the 
industrial stakes was also highly suspect If the Bill had 
been introduced a hundred years ago, it was contended, 
we might never have sccri the safety pm, the fountain pen, 
or blotting paper One could imagine the Government 
saying “We have plenty of sand m this country to blot up 
the ink What is this new-fangled idea of blotting paper ’ 
They might claim to put their money in sound enterprises, 
but that generally meant enterprises that were sound 
twenty years ago If we were to close the gap between 
exports and imports, said Brendan Bracken (C ), it must be 
to our invention and skill m developing new lines that we 
must look— and not to the Treasury with its special aptitude 
for saying “Ho" in clear and chilling English Treasury 
offiaals, continued this bluff and breezy pobtician, were 
undoubtedly the world’s champions in procrastination, 
always delighting m the truth that a letter answers itself m 
time and with a reputation for killing even Government 
schemes by merely igooiing them “Corapames succeed m 
competitive business because they are run by men full of 
brains and with fire m their bellies — not the sort of men 
who can put up impeccable arguments to the Treasury ” 
Sir Frank Soskice the Solicitor General, stimulated no 
doubt by the easy an of gemal controversy introduced by 
Brendan Bracken, defended the Bill m a looser and more 
outright style than is usually Open to a Law Officer of the 
Crown The existence of speculators and profiteers did not 
come to an end with the end of a world war, he said They 
were an unpleasant nuisance which continued with us 
always Thus, if the Bill had any value at all it had a 
permanent value It was well, too, to remember in talking 
of discouraging enterprise and industry and so on that of 
every speculative hopeless enterpnse which was undertaken 
on the financial market perhaps one out of every 509 
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succeeded If all the Treasuiy did was to discourage 4M 
out of those 500 speculative enterprises it would 
an extremely useful funcuon In any case, Ml and 
the Order under it, which exempted from conhol homw- 
mes not excccdine £50.000 in any one year, dealt with big 
eapitaUssuroSy The small man who wanted to raise 

to ro^n^rand Mr GaUaeher’s 
extreme annoyance, ran into trouble in ^ Home of l^rd^, 
who sent It back to the Commons afte defeaung the 

Government with an amendment 

five vears The Chancellor refused to tolerate 
nve years luc v.u 

the hd ujj said amendment" was 

disagree with t morning and later 

earned at *= » 'nother pomt raised m the Lords 

an ame^ent to m«t a ^ 

rnt"V.-PP-e them ;-o;dsh.ps,;hose prestige 
teods to merease in reverse rnuo to their power 
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Thu lemble cat s cradle bustaess a/pathas alt the bits 
and pieces together to build bouses —laa Orr-Ewmg 

The Goyermnrafs housing policy was implemented by 
three Bills the tat to be mken being the Budding Matenals 
and Housing Bi I which provided the money for the 
Minister of Works to ensure that adequate supplies of 
budding matenal and components including • prefabs 
were avaUable and for assisting the local authontics in 

the Government to go into business m a big way m both 
the manufacture and distnbuuon of building matmals and 
o°f Xr ’ Totbl-ntol the Mimster 

The n^Q pnnciples of this BiB were bulk purchase and 
organised direct labour At the same Ume the Government 
wodd themselves embark on manufacture m theXvS 
Ordnance Factones Aneunn Bevan argued that only by 
placing bulk orders could the Government coil 
that If they merely allowed the b^SL 

industry to respond in normal fashion to ta s°tZuS°of 

pnvate purchase from the biuldine mercl,a„i. ?! 

not put costing clauses in their eo^ntmX'^; “p^fe « 
purchase svas essential not only for stand.rH,. a 

lion, but for giving the GoveXiSt 
the prices of budding matenals TheOn^n otitrol over 

as the only buyer that would almost certatniv o! ri* appear 
as no one svas so weak as the sS b„Tr So ' ”5 

knmvn to be imperative The MmisS of Xrks eould'S 
a corner m any particular materials anH rho F* 

.hem winch included Ihe m.eST'4“ e^fTh: Su^^ 
62 ' 
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and their owit expenses and these pnccs might be hi^er 
than if the goods were bought direct from a local builder 
Government supporters turned this argument 
referring to the rings, monopolies and cartels which had 
sprung up around the industry and quoted figures showing 
that the production of such materials as cement and such 
fittings as stoves and drainpipes were largely in the hands 
of two or three firms 

Coupled with bulk purchase was the Government system 
of distribution A prefabneated temporary house was 
made up of between 2.500 and 3,000 separate parts made 
by 165 different firms To enable the flow of parts from 
manufacturers to erection contractors to be regulated m 
accordance wth site reqmremcnts, the Government had 
set up 31 distribution centres throughout the countpr 
This did not please the Opposiuon cither Captain Marplcs 
(C\ himself a builder, did not see why the job should not 
be left to the builders’ merchants The builders merchants 
had to pay carnage for goods and they dehscred dirwt to 
the site This sa\cd time and avoided double handhng 
But if there was double handling under the Ministry of 
Works organisation, as there would be, it ivas just too 
and the tSpaycr had to foot the b^ Mr Bevan s short 
answer to this was that if the builders merchants were 
dome the job eflicicotly and cconomicaUy then the vast 
bulk of building roatenals would be distributed through 
those normal channels but if not, the Government would 

use their own dislnbuti>e agencies 

Hcniy Willmk, the former Minister of Health, was not 
as happy as his sobriquet over the alumimum house He 
could not understand nhy the Gnvemment were planning 
to buy and erect far more of these most expensive houses 
than any other kind Surely the peat advantage m the 
factory made house was that it would be a competitor to 
the brick built house and so be a potent influence m bnnpng 
down housing costs, but that advantage migt be lost if 
the House sanctioned unlimited money Nor could a 
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Conservative aichitect Alfred ^ossom understand why it 
should be so costly when the taxpayer had already paid for 
the aluminium to go into it The reply to these points was 
that less building labour particularly skilled craftsmen 
v/as needed for the prefabricated temporary house Two 
temporary houses could be built by the labour required to 
build one permanent house of the traditional type The 
alumimum house was almost wholly factory built and the 
manhours required for its erection were only about one 
tenth of those needed for other types of temporary houses 
It also provided for the light alloy industry and gave 
employment to ex aircraft workers This and other types 
brought employment to distressed areas and assisted in the 
redistribution of mdustry 

Part of the Bill s attack upon the bousing problem was 
the use of orgamsed direct labour in the shape of flying 
building squads to supplement the building forces in rural 
and heavily blitzed areas This to the Opposition was the 
Open Sesame to State building by direct labour Special 
terms paid to building operatives away from their homes 
jvould have the effect of attracting labour into the flying 
squads they claimed To stop this draining away the 
ordinary building industry -would have to increase wages 
and this m turn would put up the price of houses But 
assurances came from the Minister of Works that these 
squads would only be used at the request of the local 
authorities and could be regarded as strictly confined to 
emergency use and with this the Opposition were for once 
satisfied 

On one point however the Opposition would not and 
tould not be satisfied Amendment after amendment was 
moved to oblige the Government to draw up a proper 
commercial balance sheet and profit and loss account of 
the use to which the Building MatenaU and Housing Fund 
was put This fund was set up in the B II with an advancx 
from the Treasury of up lo £100 000 000 as working capital 
The. QfposUjjCio. vvanted to know exactly bAW Ct'A coow-v 
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was spent, down to the last scrc\^ 

This brought from Aneurin Bevan an outburst rerresh- 
ingly reminiscent of his Opposition days. His comedian’s 
eyebrows rose in astonishment at the impudence of the 
Opposition. He leant menacingly over the despatch box. 
What had tlic last Government spent on Prefabn^^ 
houses ? The House had never been told. Over £2,WO,000 
wasted on steel houses,” he shouted, thumping the box. 
“Therefore It does not Ue in the mouths of the OpposiUon 
to talk about commercial probity. They should be silent 
about it. otherwise some other putrefying corpses will be 
exhumed.” Uproar foUowed, with harsh cheering from the 
Government side and cries of “Smokescreen 1 from the 
Opposition. It was a lively interlude m what vvas otherwise 
the orderly propcss of a necessay 
The second Bill dealt with a further ' 'o 
housing. This was the Acquisition of Land Bdl to eipedite 
the acquirement of land for housing and other p^poses 
Mr. Bevan would have liked it earher, but by now Bills 
were beginning to jostle one another in the queue and 
perhaps vvhile he was looking 

Health Service someone shpped in ahead of him. The 
existing procedure for the acquisition of land was tedious 
and expLive.and gave endless opportumtiK for delay. 
The Bill 'provided two procedures outhned m the 
fust two clauses. Under Clause One a uniform prooedure 
vvas applied to all purposes for which Governmem depart- 
ments had powers of compulsory purchase. 
for an inquiry or heariog and, Mr. Bevan observed that 
under it there vvas the possibiUty for endless disrassion, 
particularly where local landloi* had acquired oons'dcrable 
influence upon the local anthonty. Sometimes the landlord 
pushed forward his own considerations as if they were 
social amenities that were being interfered with 
These delays had two eflects. They might mterrupt the 
harmonious flow of materials and components from factory 
to site secured by the Building Materials and Housing Act, 
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With the result that storage and distnbution centres had to 
be set up and the cost of houses went up astronomically 
Secondly, failure to acquire land quickly had resulted in 
factones not being put up For example there were very 
few sites for factones in the narrow valleys of South Wales 
Aneurm Bevan became bitterly eloquent at the phght of 
his own part of the country Although we arc classed as 
a first pnonty, on two occasions we have failed to obtain 
a factory because the landlord has refused to release sites 
It IS an area from which the landlord, who is a coal owner, 
has sucked nches for the last hundred years It has created 
millionaires, and now part of it has been rendered derelict 
The orange is almost dry The sites are m possession of 
the colliery owners but like vultures, they will not desert 
the camoQ for fear there might be ihe slightest bit of 
nutriment left The result is that the poor people of the 
neighbourhood are reduced to impoverishment while they 
wail for the factory to be established ’ 

Tb cope with such situations the Clause Two procedure 
was introduced All the local authorities had to do was to 
serNc 14 days’ notice on the site, during which those affected 
could make representaUons to the Minister There was no 
right to an inquiry The Minister then sent a written 
authonsation to the acquinng authority which might at 
any time thereafter within three months take possession 
This procedure appalled thi. Opposition Derek Walker 
Smith (C ) said that out of 29 local authorities who had 
no land for housing 25 had taken no steps to acquire land 
It was not a lack of power to acquire land in their case 
but a lack of intention and the Bill would not gi\e such 
authorities an intention to acquire. Land was not the 
concern exclusively of men with broad acres and narrow 
views but of the man with a small house on a small pic« 
of land That man would be given half or r quarter of 
the time taken by a Government department to answer a 
letter m which to consider bis notice take advice instruct 
his lawyers and draft his objecuons The Pnglishmans 
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home might be his castle btit under this Bill it would be a 
sand castle to be blown hither and thither hy the winds 
that blew from Whitehall Otheis said it was a veiy bad 
baigam to sacrifice the right of the individual to be heard 
agamst the State for a very trivial and illuso^ gam in 
speed If the local authorities were in such a hurry why 
were they given three months in which to take possession ? 
There was even a suggestion that Mr Sevan was trying a 
backdoor method of nationalising the land since this 
speedy procedure gave him all the results of nationahsaUon 
without any of the bother and practical difficulties of that 
operation Not that national ownership had any temors 
either for the Liberals or for the irrepressible hdf of the 
Communist representation in the House Mr Qallachcr 
was disappointed that the Government were not taking 
over all the land He would not have left the landlord with 
sufficient laud to provide him wnth a decent burial 
Lewis Silkm the Minister ofTown and Country brought 
a very level head to allay this turbulent cnticism It was no 
use providing houses he observed unless you could 
provide people with opportunities for work and shopping 
and with the necessary toad facihties and land imght be 
urgently reqiured for aU th™ purposes But it would 
certainly not be the normal thing to acquire land for these 
purposes under Clause Tsvo-only m rare cases the most 
Lephonal cases would it be applied This rather smacked 
of legislation by assurance to which the Opposition take 
constant exception but a later addition uf a new clause 
giving power to hold pubbe inquines under the Clause Two 
procedure did disperse doubts to some extent and the Bih 
passed into law with something less than the anticipated 

Tstorv was told m the House one day of a slum area 
which was half cleared The fortunate half went into a 
fine new housing estate Some years laler a slatistician 
discovered that the people in the salubrious new estate 
were dy ng off at a much faster rate than those in the 
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squabd OYCtcrowded slum I He also discovered the reason 

the rents m the estate were double those m the slum 

The moral of this story was very much lu Aueunn 
Sevan’s mind as he pondered over the ten a room tenements 
and jerry built boxes m which so many of his fellow citizens 
hved It was up to the Government to produce something 
better than this — if not ‘ homes for heroes at least homes 
worthy of those heroines who had for so long striven to 
hve and work and make a home under such conditions 
But if greater hving space, better bathrooms and up to date 
kitchens were to be provided they must be at rents which 
the people could afford Alderman Key, the Parharaentary 
Secretary to the Mimstry of Health, knew from his long 
experience of local government of many bouseivives who 
bad denied themselves food and clothing run mto debt 
and fallen into bad health m the vam hope of retaimcg for 
their men and children the better home they deserved 
before being driven back to the bad old overcrowded 
conditions from which they bad. longed to escape 
To avert this common tragedy of aspiration and defeat 
the Government first set as their standard a three bed 
roomed house uith modem equipment in bathroom 
closet and kitchen Next they assumed a standard rent — 
less rates — of 10s a week in urban and 7s fid in rural 
areas and went on from there At the existing high cost 
of building this would mean an annual deficit on such a 
house of £22 for 60 years — how was the gap to be closed 
The answer was to be found m the Housing (Financial 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill the last of the housing 
Big Three It contained financial proposals which Mr 
Key boasted were the most generous the most consistent 
and the most complete that had ever been placed before 
the House The annual deficit was to be divided between 
national and local funds — ^between the ta-xpayer and the 
ratepayer — op the basis of three to one There w ere several 
upward variations of this subsidy for agricultural cottages 
for poor distncts, for flats and for houses of non traditional 
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constnjcuon The subsidies were high but they were 
maxima and it was intended to reduce them at the earliest 
opportunil> No assistance was being given to the re 
conditioning and conversion of houses, nor would be until 
new house building on a suflicicnt scale was under way 
This was to avoid any nsh of diverting productive capacity 
from Its mam tasV. 
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deabng with subsidies for flats came from G McAIhster 
Editor of To m and Country Planning This Clause he 
claimed went back to pnnciples of city development 
which had been denounced by every cnhghtened authonty 
for the last 50 years The Bill provided for a density of 
between 130 and 160 people to the acre— a density which 
was intolerable and a lamentable dcmal of living space to 
the ordinary wage earner his wife and family Did the 
Minister want to depart from the British tradibon of a 
house and a garden and substitute the proved continental 
failure of the tenement flat ? It seemed so He would even 
dump his birth control barracks in the English countryside 

IhetWftev l°k T, warehoused 

that'inw? surveys had shown 

omfemd*^ h «> ^5 per cL of people 

detatmns of ° “ to to 
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complex and diversified amenities What we arc providing 
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populauon, not the acadenuc needs that some people 
constnict out of their own prejudices 1 vash some of my 
honourable fnends would not regard their own idiosyn 
crasies as town planmng inspirations 
For all that, Mr Bevan did concede at a later stage that 
there should be greater freedom to build houses as svell M 
flats on expensive sites and the Bill was therefore amended 
to allow of more mixed development of such sites 
In his mam speech Mr Bevao had a 6=“ f ^ ^1“' 
the Opposition He poured scorn on ^ 

bemoaned the housing returns 

what rmght have been if the Caretaker r«vpmment 

continue in office Every atlack made 

for lack of finished houses, he sard, was f >>“ “V “ 

on the late Government for not havmg started them ne 

deeisiorto use the local authontiK as 

was no doctrinaire decision - on^the sites 

pondence between the sree of »'>® >>”''‘*■"8 

and the actual provis.on of re 

^h'=yt1re^‘^p^au,'tey'So tave plannable lustrumeDts, 

v^ ato the 1914-18 war the majority of the houses were 
bS? brthe locnl authonties When reference was made 
Dum oy me ^5^ did between the wars it was 

laffdiTn vearJSfards Are we to wart 17 years 
^rf we g^t the houses’ Apparently I have been able 
More we pt , 5„thout a subsidy more than 
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I should make no provision either in manpower or building 
materials for private enterprise buildmg? 

•The Govei^cnt have accepted the solemn obligation 
that «e shoeld use our building materials and labour first 
for the production of honses for those who need houses 

wU ,°u ' Opposiuon eome 

foreard with the old Toiy claptrap The only remedy they 
have for every social problem is to enable pnrate ent7rpnse 
to suck at the teats of tite Stalc-that we should pou7oS 
public money to pnyare enterprise in order ,n build hens" 
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the aovvrnmenfs housing ,!oli^ otherwise of 
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T!ie gloomy \uhure of naitonottsauon hoyering over 
OUT basic industries — il'inston Churchill 
Is It his neM that our basic industries are so rotten that 
they alirael the Miltiiresf — Clemert Attlee 

In November Herbert Morrison set a trap for the Opposi 
tion He had been complaining that there had been no 
good Toft'S m ParUament Certainly it was for no lack of 
Mr Momson trailing his coat It was also rumoured that 
Conscrvalite voters had been rather disappointed by the 
shofting of their representatives m the House up to that 
lime This double goad to the Opposition was probably 
responsible for the promptitude with which they fell into 
the trap when Mr Momson came m after questions on 
Nov’cmber 19 and made a statement on the Government s 
nationalisation plans He did so with bis most truculent 
air, and wound up with a warning to Uie industries under 
sentence that if they did not press on with all necessary 
improvements pending Iccislation their compensaUon would 
suffer Stung by his manner and the gratuitous lectures 
with which he chose to answer supplementancs the 
Opposiuon. led by Oliver Lyttelton, rose to the bait As 

the Prime Minister later commented Mr Lyttelton bowled 

a few vvidcs and was then no-baUed by the Speaker for 
trying to raise matters of legislation on the adjoumpienL 
The Opposiuon did not let the matter rest there Although 
the Government had been barely four months m office i 
Motion of Censure appeared on the Order P-ipcr couched 
m the following comprehensive terms that ibis House 
rcerets that His Majesty’s Government arc negiccling their 
fust duty namely to concentrate with full energy upon 
the most urgent and essential tasks of reconversion of our 
industries from wartime production to that of peace the 
73 
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provision of houses, the speedy release of men and womer 
from the Forces to mdustiy, and the drastic curtailment 
of our swollen national expenditure, and deplores the pre- 
OOTpation of His Majesty s Ministers, impelled by Socialist 
theory, mth the formulation of longterm schemes for 
nationahsation creating uncertainty over the whole field 
t .he b duect opposition 

inte"res!’eeira‘‘‘‘^".h‘^e •>"* 

' i* °° a*' ^P^ters, fout ftom the 

Opposition side and three from the Treasury Bench The 

dSl OPPPS'hPh were that the 
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look to the home market to absorb overheads m order to 
secure a competiti\e pnee for the foreign market, but that 
i\as no longer necessary in the present circumstances with 
an active sellers’ market all over the s^orld We were 
exporting 50 per cent of our 1938 volume of goods, yet 
in all manufacturing there were about five times as many 
men working for the home market as for export It was 
hard to get clothes, he knew, but dcmobiUsationhad thrown 

into the market about 100.000.000 clothmg coupons which 
had not been expected to materialise until the next period. 

The Prune Mimster also relied on hard facts to rebut 
cntiasm Demobilisation at the rate of 12,000 a dav 
compared x’cry fa%ourably with the rate of 10,000 a daj at 
a comparable penod after the last war when the men 
were only just across on the Continent It was true that 
out of the £5,500,000,000 proided for war purposes in 
the financial year only about £200,000,000 had been saved, 
but against that had to be set an expenditure on demobdisa 
Uon for the Army alone of £100.000000 In addiUon 
there was the cost of a % cry large haul of prisoners, com 
pcnsation for derequisitioned property and an addiUonal 
charge of £150 000,000 for food alone as a consequence of 
the cessation of lend lease As for production, he quoted 
figures to show that there had been a steady increase of 
labour and output in every industry that catered for the 
ordinary simple people s wants 
These were the hard issues of the debate The more 
interesting features were the personal \anaUons on these 
themes There was Harold Macmillan (C) Government 
posts had kept him abroad for many years, he had lost his 
scat in the General Election and now returned wa a by 
election at Bromley He confessed to fecUng rather Uke 
Rip Van Winkle “I can “y " he said 

“Evcrylhing is so chanced On the benches opposite many 
colleagues with whom I served in the great Coalition 
admirustralion sit side by siik with their old enemies 
What a tninsfonnalion Attlee and Bevan together I 
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Bevm and Shinwell side by side 1 The lion lying down with 
the Iamb 1” A publisher by profession, Edwardian m 
appearance but progressive m his views, Harold Macmillan 
has all the qualities of sincerity, humour and fighting spirit 
which will always meet with approval in the House irres- 
pective of Party Under the cover of wit, he scored point 
after pomt with smooth dextenty. Commenting on the 
appeals to industry to pull together for the sake of carrying 
out nationalisation smoothly and successfully, he said 
“Let us puU together indeed I have no doubt this is the 
common formula between the hangman and the coo 
denmed man “ Again, if nationalisation was a universal 
cure for all human ills, was it not remarkable that the 
, great export mdustries should be deprived ofihis precious 
medicine? Was it perhaps that the Government hesitated 
to prejudice or risk the industry and commerce upon which 
we depended for obtaining foreign currency ? They might 
think It wiser to confine these experiments to the home 
market where prices could be raised and the burden thrown 
upon the taxpayer or the consumer What made these 
nationalisation schemes all the harder to bear ? Not only 
that they were ill timed and ill digested, but that they were 
presented with a kind of cocksure, jaunty, cockney levity 
singularly ill suited to the present mood of our people 
Hjs final appeal to the Government was to let sleeping 
dogmas he They had a great Parhamentary majonty 
Nearly half the country were behind them They had the 
tools They might, at least, begin the job 
Mr Churchill, m his npest humour, indulged in per 
sonalities His old opponent Aneunn Bevan was the first 
victim He was accused of shadow boxing against his pet 
bugbear instead of getting on with housing All his 
opponents were racketeers, profiteers, monopolists, ring- 
makers and no doubt in a short time they would also be 
called Fascist beasts He bad threatened the Opposition 
that if they asked questions he would disclose certain 
scandals— “putrefying corpses” ht called them Hr should 
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produce these facts “We cannot have a Minister of Health 
living among putrefying corpses Unless he changes his 
policy he will be as great a curse to this country in tune of 
peace as he was a squalid nuisance in tune of war 
With Sir Stafford Cnpps he was m a more gentle vein, 
referring to vegetarians as ethereal beings who produced 
a \ cry great volume of intellectual output with the minimum 
svorking costs in fuel But Sir Stafford should dismiss 
from his mind the idea that it was within the power or 
thought of any human being m the present orgamsaUon 
of society and with the present nature of man to reguUte 
m detail the entue movement and process by which 
48,000,000 people could earn their daily breajl Human 
bemgs. happily for themseUos. do not havo to d.rrct all 
their bodily functions themselves They do not h^avo to 
plan m advance how many heartbeats they ate to have in 
the next 24 hours or what relation their temper^re or 
blood pressure should bear to those hMrtbents TOty do 
not hate to decide, as a part of the daily routine, tthat 
secretions are to be made by the liver o'"' 
offiaa! quota is set for lymph and bile Let the President 
of the Board of Trade reassure himself We can breathe 
tttihout him. if he mil let us 
There must have been quite a f^ on both sides of the 
House who watched the Pnme Minister nsc to answer 

Mr Churchill with some feeling of sympa hy How coidd 

Mr Atdee, so sparing of rhetoric, so little endowed mth 
the demagogic splendours of a greit leader match words 
with one so much their master’ But the Premier had a 

roTs:;°nehUy mo^ Whe;l5f SSfim Lrah^Ll 

hrwilh a' douhlc headed axe Mr Ar.hie thrust smhK 
with the lance Mr Churchill, he said, seemed lo be 
wmplamms that the Government, which lud been elceled 
to carry cut a Socialist programme, were not c-.rry.ng out 
a Conscrsalise programme 71,11 outcry about demobilisa 
tion was very largely a stunt How could it be olbenv.se 
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when m his book. The Aftermath, Mr Churchill himself 
advorated exactly the policy that was being pursued’ As 
sooalled Socialist fad for austerity, what did the 
Poiicy-to which Mr 
Churchill had subscribed as Pnme Minister— say “If 
there were a scramble to buy while there was still a shortage 
1!; ■nflationary 

turbances Nor could Mr Attlee understand the talk 
about growing uncertainty in industry If the Opposition 
were uncertaid they had been asleep for a long hS^ The 
Ubour Party had stood for nat.onahsal.on pro?raZ.es for 

d th?v"Eo°t‘'a‘''“ "fSht have Sahsed that 

"’““W '■altrally go in for 

swnls'and"c?dmsaTs'iLSswefrA' ‘’''f*' 

opposite with putting Party charged “the Part) 

motne and direction of lahmf *° country The prolil 
How did the Soenhst ti, our were well trodden paths 
readily ft tL state^ n^ «orked more 

worker to ^^o^k shifts for whTchVhrpr'''''"'®"“* 
earnings were exacted from hn^ by the State ’"w? f 
the use of adhering to a sv^ „r so i ’ ™’ 
caterprise and then declaring that the nrom 
form of moral delmqnencyT I^l eLK.T'‘''° 

Phn industry without d.?L,.„g tahom’ '^'o^^ry' 
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going to gel men into the industries they wanted st^jped up 
and out of those they wanted stepped 
if the wages, as often happened, svere h-ghor « tte industnes 
from which men would have to be withdrawn? 

Herbert Morrison closed the deba e f ^ 
scorn of the Opposition case by “ 

further. Instead he surrendered 
spirit" in both senses of the ptase ■“ P^^'^ 
of cocksure, jaunty, cockney levity o i .pnjg the 

millan had complained. No member ca ^ 

temper of the House than he, or bet er - , disulav 

advantage. No need for pugnacity 

of unperturbable good humour was e affable 
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'.m"— S v and so mo they 
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No comparable cred t m time of peace has ever been 

negotiated before — Lord Keynes 

Tie loan must be a springboard not a sofa — tVinston 

Churchill 

During the Summer Recess negotialjons started in 
Washington of great mooieot to the financial fortune of 
Bntain These discussions dragged on Jabonously for 
three months at tunes hovenng critically on the edge of 
breakdown but m the end agreement was reached and the 
Amencan loan of £1,100000000 was on offer 
There could be no possible doubt that we jjceded the 
loan Lend lease and Mutual Aid bad ceased yet the 
urgent need for supplies from the dollar countries still 
continued Meanwhile our national economy had been 
twisted Violently out of shape for the sake of the common 
war effort A vast load of debt bad been accumulated 
entirely for war purposes — that strange and ironical 
reward for all we did and suffered for the common cause 
We began the war walh a Lttk over £600 000 000 of gold 
and dollars as against external babilitics of £496 000 000 
and finished it with gold and dollar reserves of about 
£450 000 000 against external debts of £3 500 OOO 000 
Without the loan grave shortages due to lack of dollars 
to purchase essential supplies would soon set in We 
would have to undergo greater hardslups and privation 
than even during the war We would have less food of 
every kind, excluding bread and potatoes less cotton fewer 
clothes and only a very small fraction of our supplies of 
tobacco 80 per cent of which came from dollar sources 
Reconversion of industry would be slo ved up for lack of 
raw materials and mavhmcry and capital goodv from the 
United States 

so 
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While these arguments advanced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the necessity of the loan were so clear 
as to be a glimpse of the obvious to the House, they ■were 
by no means so clear m Washington On this Lord Keynes, 
One of the leadmg negotiators, ^"as quite frank He 
explained to the House of Lords that what sounded 
reasonable m London sounded very different m Washington. 
In the earher stages of the negotiation the British took the 
hne that the role we had played in the war and the costs 
^e had mcurred before the United States entered the war 
entitled us to financial aid approximating to a grant to see 
us through the transiUon It was certainly against this 
background that the loan was negotiated, but the British 
delegation soon discovered that a pnmary emphasis on 
past services and past sacrifices would not be fruitful 
The American view was that it was more practical and 
more reahstic to think m terms of the future and to work 
out what credits, of what amount and upon what terms, 
would do most service in reconstructing the postwar 
^orld and guiding the post war economy along those lines 
which would best conduce to the general prosperity of all 
and to the fnendship of nations Men’s sympathies and 
less calculated impulses were drawn from memories of 
comradeship, but their contemporary acts were generally 
directed towards mllucDcmg the future and not towards 
pensioning the past 

Lord Kc>Ties recretted that it was not an interest-free 
loan but after all no interest was to be paid for six >ears 
and no interest would fall due under a * waiver clause” m 
any year in which our exports had not been restored in 
volume to a level which might be estimated at about 
GO per cent excess of what they were pre war Taking this 
into account, it was an act of unprecedented liberality 
Had any country ever treated another country like this m 
limes of peace for the pun>osc of rebuilding the other's 
strength and restoring its competitive posiUon’’ 

One condiuon of the loan was the acceptance of the 
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BrettoQ Woods agreements These embodied the longterm 
organisation of world commerce and foreign exchange on 
•a multilateral and non discriminatory basis To bnng 
Bntain into line with this longterm policy it would be 
necessary to bring the sterling area into conformity with it 
and without a plentiful supply of dollars any reconversion 
of the sterling area m time to enable Britain to collaborate 
effectively with the United States m pursuing that pohey 
would be impracticable This was the reason for the 
acceptance of the Bretton Woods agreements being tied 
m with the loan 


Mr Dalton further explained that the Bretton Woods 
agreements established an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment The purpose of the Fund was to assist m stabihsing 
rates of foreign exchange In pre-war years the British 
export trade suffered grievous damage from unregulated 
anarchical competitive depreciation of foreign currencies 
We were constanUy being knocked right and left without 
warning and without good reason in this way We should 
p into Bretton Woods with the existing rate of 4 03 dollars 
to the pound This was not a return to the gold standard 
or anything like it If any vanatTons were necessary there 
were successive avenues open to us to alter the value of 
our currency Any member of the Fund merely by notifying 
the Fund could vary the par value of its currency by 10 per 
.'if further variations were possible 

after that and there was the final nght of any member to 
resign from the Fund without penalty 
Such were the main features of the loan and the Bretton 
Woods agreements But there were some cond tions which 
teinpted members to examme the teeth of this aft horse 
rather wryly One in particular hmited the freedom of 
Britain to maintain exchange controls on current trans 
actions to one year from the operation of the loan The 
disadvantages of this were plainly put by Oliver Lyttelton 
He supposed that a year after the loan operated we were 
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to buy a million pounds’ worth of jute from India and 
India cither could not or would not buy goods to that value 
from us We would then be obhgcd to pay in dollars so 
that India could buy Amencao machinery or textiles The 
same might happen all over the sterhng area, because 
Amcnca had already converted her mdustnes to a peace- 
time basis and would be able to dehver the goods more 


qaichly 

Conscrvatide criticism was mainly in respect of Imperial 
preference, which no reassurances from the Government 
would convince them was not threatened But the strength 
of their arguments was vitiated by a decision to abstain 
from voting on the grounds that although the need for 
the loan was recogmscd they could not •welcome the 
stipulations attached to it Uke all who sit on the feira, 
they were an'easy target for supporters of the loan, but 
they escaped undue attention owing to the pre-occupation 
of each Party with its own rebels Only the doacn. Liberals 
were sohdly fn favour of it 

Among those who led a roaring crusade against the loan 
was Robert Boothby (C), a pasnonate prophet of doom 
■■Comparable terms have ueier hilherto been iruposed ou 
a country that has not ‘’oot'/'r'f ^ ^ 

•To anchor ourselves to gold at 4 03 dollars to the pound 
at this time is absolute "■somly Of 'h' 2 * '’‘""’ 4 ,?“''^” 
of monetary gold in the world 23 billion arc in Amcnra 
The pnnciplc of non-discnmmation in trade will involve 
the climrnauon of quotas on ™Pot;s and “f 
preference and the break up of the British Empire This is 
our economic Mumeb There was a mandate te Govern 
ment never cot from the people of this country and that 
was to sell the Bntish Empire for a packet of cigarettes 
lo hirtfilt an attack drew from Oliver Stanley (C) the 
ren^iS that when Mi Boothby died he would have 
•■Dr«ton\Voods^^ encra'cd upon his heart, adding thought- 
fullv nT he surveyed Mr Boothby s portly figure ■■It is 
rathCT longer than ■Calais ' On the other hand the honour- 
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able tficmber presents rather a wider frontage than Queen 

Mary ” 

On the other side the chief rebel was Norman Smith, 
who had already inveighed against Bretton Woods as long 
ago as August In his view the Government would find 
themselves compelled to abdicate financial control in 
favour of an alien authority not resident in this country 
and not answerable to anybody He protested that he had 
not come into Parliament to play a -game of political 
football in which the referee was across the ocean Unless 
America would accept a surplus of goods from this country 
we would inevitably default on the loan The gction 
Paihamenl was taking was the begmnmg of the Bntish 
war of independence against American capitalism dunng 
the post war penod 

With all this fire and fury, very few members could meet 
the Government challenge to produce an alternative The 
mam suggestion was th^i we could rely on a sterling bloc 
based on the British Empire This suggestion was countered 
by past figures showing that in 1938 our imports from the 
sterling group were 33 per cent of our total imports and, 
taking m the European countnes as well, the figure was 
only 51 per cent From “the other place'* Lord Keynes 
described such an economic bloc as consistmg of countnes 
to which we already owed more than we could pay agreeing 
to lend us money they had not got and to buy only from 
us and one another goods we were not able to supply 
The debate closed with attempts from both front benches 
to reconcile the dissidents Mr Churchill, unshaken m 
his conviction that a Conservative Government could have 
got better terms, admitted that if we did not receive the 
loan there would be ft rough and tumble struggle in the 
economic sphere betiveen the United States and the Bntisb 
Commonwealth and the sterling area 'He was sure that 
in such a case we should get the worst of jt The terms 
might be severe but we had to think of our other creditors 
We owed £1,200,000,000 sterling to the Government of 
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India and £400,000,000 to the Government of Egypt No 
proposal had come from them similar to the great measure 
of lend lease — the most unsordid act in the history of 
nations Everything had been charged against us without 
the slightest recognition of the common cause 
Ernest Bevm was the last speaker in a debate which had 
included the high proportion of seven front bench speakers 
in two days He roundly denounced the Tory contention 
that they could have got better terms as a libel on the 
United States To the malcontents he said he had never 
known anybody feel comfortable as he left the money- 
lender and calculated the repayment — particularly if he 
had been a moneylender himself for a long time He 
could not understand Mr Boothby’s claim that we should 
be anchored to gold ‘ If I had a ship in narrow waters 
and there was a ten per cent play from the anchor and 
then another ten per cent and then free play, I would not 
feel my ship was very safe ” 

On the division the Lobbies presented a curious spectacle 
Die-hard Tones and doctnnairc Sociahsts mingled brazenly 
With the “Noes ” Not so brazen were the seven Tones 
who lost themselves among the Government supporters in 
the “Ayes” Lobby The result was never m doubt, however, 
and the loan together with its ‘ stnngs was npproved 
by a majonty of 247 Of the 98 who voted against the 
Government 23 were Socialists and 69 Conservatives 



Chapter Twelve 

FREEDOM FROM WANT 

» 

Tito is the best and cheapest insurance policy ever 
offered to the British people, or to any people anywhere 
— James Griffiths 


NorraNO that happened on the home front dunng the 
penod of the Coalition Government had fired the pubhc 
imagination more than the Devendge Report on Social 
Insurance After a barrage of debates and White Papers 
legislation got under way before the end of the war and by 
the time the Labour Government arrived on the scene the 

“f National 

Son .ha slt^e bLT '''' 

“ ““Pleling tho mam 

mS ('“‘‘“'"“I Injunes) BiU which was to 

P Pfrt of the 

was ram^rT '*“' POiocated with the scheme it 

"ontmnrtr''''- '"'■'P'-Pg “H Panions under any 

sch^rbu u wJf GrdSths. as he outlined the 

Side of’the Bill thatch *** Positive 

side ot the Bdl that his warm hearted Welsh temDeramenl 
realty evinced ilself This was the diversion 

the '™''‘ “f research into 

the lanses and prevention of industnal injury and parU 
cularjy of industnal diseases Here the Bill fiited uito the 
86 
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Disabled Persons (Employment) Act to tram mjured men 
for employment and also the Distnbution of Industr> Act 
which by setting up alternative light industries in smgle 
industry areas would provide a likely field of employment 
for such men after traimne The Fund would also enable 
the Minister to provide artificial limbs and other appliances, 
Cither free, or at reduced costs I still have boyhood 
memories of buying a 3d raffle ticket to provide a peg leg 
for a miner,” he said, and for a moment he paused, as 
though even then, his 17 years in the pits were passing 
before his eyes , , 

Osbert Peake for the Opposmon was scarcely 1^ 
enthusiastic No other country m the world, he declared 
had a scheme which involved jomt contributions equal 
representation of workmen and «nplo>crs at all stages of 
administration, and assessment of compensation m relation, 
not to loss of camiogs but to the injury sustained It was 
a scheme born in a new atmosphere of free and equal 
partnership between cmplo>er and workman 
Not oil memben tool, such o rosy victt Swfl'sls 
complained that the bonelits wort too ow and that the 
emplojcrs wore ECtling ntvay wth miUions of pounds 
ithich they had had to pay in Moiltincn s comp-nsiition 
under oaisting law Haydn Datics (Lab ) thought that the 
Bdl remoted the greatest single inrenlivo to the pro'ision 
of odeqnatc safety m industry— "hieh wns tbe fact that 
the employer was liable to pay eotnpcnsauon in the ease of 
accident The most robust enuasm eame from Mr Hale 
(Uhl who called the BiU a child bom of mued polilica 
pitenlage coneetred in a time of strain and stress and 
prematurely dehrered to the Hou^ We promised to 
gire the workers additional social insurance, he said 
We are not gmng it to them but scihnn it to them at a 
fattly high pnec He receised suj^rt from others who 
thought that the burden should be laid wholly on Ihe 
Eachmuer Swarthy Mr Lindgrcn Ihe Pailiamentary 
Seetttaty ssas obliged lo repeat on sesctal occasions that 
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increased benefits could be given only if there was an 
increased contribution After it had been working for 
some time there might be a balance which would enable 
either benefits to be increased or contnbutions to be 
he was going into the finances 
of the scheme he confessed that it would not reach maturity 
for 10 or even 20 years and lhat any excess of income over 
expenditure m the intervening years would have to be 
held m reserve to meet the nsing cost of benefits 

°PP“'‘'»o for the self employed the 
S^e “ "■PJ'lloEo blacksmith was turned 

ful in pleading the cause of the better paid workers For 
Sm^DowS^^^"^ Griffiths introduced a new clause giving 
a^Simems supplementary schemes lSout 

arguments also influenced him to adiust his seal« for 

wouW have mci7 ‘•‘tabled who otherwise 

ir But hV SJ' «=en under exisung 

here shoufd be h sl'P-huon that 

was naX^v^ benefit 

Z “''■‘’P"' was counted 

m Commdtre wh*'" '‘'PPi"'®" "os voted out of the Bill 
the first tiiiem«?, v were defeated for 

SonfelarTm^n? oSTarS^d'^t^ 

inserted Rut n provision was re 

was to be made froS^the fim®d‘‘“"r “"StoaPy Payment 
24 dnys or more Th.» ^ incapacity lasted for 

satisfied It cost the now halved and all were 

HpSiSsIS 

under an tndependent chairman normally a lail^er Sd 
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decide appeals from the insurance officer’s decision and 
there would be a right to a final appeal to a commissioner 
appointed by the Crown. The Conservative view of the 
sjitcm was that the dice were loaded on the side ot the 
official and against the inditaduah “The isappointment 

ofadisappointcdlitigant is nothing to the baffled rus ra ion 

of a man who tries to get his way 

department and cannot,** said Harold ' 

Manningham-Buller enquired innocently 

tribunal would be quite so imparUal when there was a 

non-unionist applicant and a trade unionist workman o 

the tribunal. From these objections sprang ^ dem^ 

from both sides for the right ofappea to ^ 

wthout cost. “Why deny<o the 

of our liberties in the courts, ® 

Our constitution T’ asked one Socialist. ^ ^ . _.r^- 
out r cried Utile George Griffiths, a wcU-loved member. 

codd1f«ll und«stood in .the cn.n -"Si 
^nsation. There '™j?^J°[ J“ 5 „t”iponwhichthousands- 

S and SS which was now piled a 

or casK had "hrasc had been reluctantly included 

°nTh'^Mr^riffiihs who said apologeUcaUy “I am 
m the BiU by ^r. G ff 

TOnvinccd U is bett .vj-g of” Dr. Stephen Taylor 
"s'mnTe remSy 'f 

hi rf ’ n"tta dlmcuUies of interpreting the phrase would 
Refits all the dilTc ^.,5 aPraid that a system 

tasw^t array. „„„! ,he contributory 

reheme ta?ta“n supplanted entirely by provision from 
St^ funds. ^ J of ^be DiU, but 17 

The Commiltce. There was the case 

of rtTworStian mjured on h.s way .0 work. If he was 
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injured on a ^chlcle provided by lus emplovei be nas 
covered But “ nevisboy cjclins to pick up his newspapers 
was not covered A bicycle was not a vehicle-nor could he 
be said to be a passenger on it "You have got to draw 
be line somewhere," said the Sobcitor General "But if 
lus emplojer sent him an urgent message to collect the 
7h«''iuld be different He'would be^Lng 
covered "'AndT"“"n 

criSS of tht? „ ' Ihe strange idiosyn- 

The 1 ^ 17 " ■*'= 1'i‘d <o tove it 

frceritoff from ? "7 

fS Royal A “> he presented 

lor Koyal Assent some ten months later* The whole of 

of [L™employTa?dre'‘'"“^^ “ hf>h= hands 
mdustnal «rffe_good o" 

m^urrfte NtS?" h” •hs®am 

through'.h'? atZis S“.b~’ 
discussion early in the New Y«r 
between the Bill anrf th- difference 

and the coSn“™ we fulN ™“' "'>'"h 'ha House 

the rates of benefit to the'liM” rT ““ adjustment of 
''cre 42s for a cnimi,. i. hving These new rates 

person, for unemploj^IienL s”ckS‘’*^rf 
•reurement pensions’ as'the P=nsions and 

called Sickness ber^fit pensions were now 

incapacity bnt „n^ long as the 

to 30 weeks, after wlnch^nnt* be limited 

local tribunal for cxtended^'^*m“ ® 

were a grant of £4 an attend? benefits 

for four weeks and, for “ etol“ 
for 13 weeks ployed woman, 36s a week 

employed persons and jf 9d fm^l i'” I" 

power of the Assistance Board or of the^Se^^isuTc: 
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Authorities to make supplementary awards remained, for 
the time being, untouched, but ibe whole position would 
be cleared up in a final Bill to be introduced later 
ProMsion was also made for supplementary schemes and 
for a review of the rates every five years to see how they 
stood m relation to the cost of hying A most interesting 
feature was the power to vary the rates of contribution up 
or down, with the object of adjusting the pdreha^g power 
in the pockets of the masses This was in accordance with 
the policy of full employment In good times when there 
was plenty of money available to absorb production, the 
rates might be increased, but when there was a danger of 
supply exceeding demand and of having to slow down the 
wheels of production— perhaps by “laying off’ workers— 
then was the time to lower the rates and release money to 
buy goods Richard Uw (C ) observed that it was easy 
to know when times were bad, but it was by no means so 
easy to recognise when times were good In word , 
It would be easy to lower cooinbutions. but very difficult 
to raise them Human nature being what it is 
The paramount question in considenng such a scheme as 
this iTiust always be “Can we afford . 1 7 That had been 
the question since the Bevendge Report fim appe^ed 
It remincd so throughout the debates on these BiUs The 
cost m this case was bkely to steeply for many years 
ahead and one factor which would contnbule very Ur^ly 
to this was the trend of the population In 1^8 one m 
eight of the people over 16 would be over 65 and by 1978 
the proportion would have nsen to one m five It vv^^ this 
inv behind the Conservative claim that the 
Srptn* a "-ch better deal under the BUI 
,u ^ 1 ?^ rinnle who would have to support them in 
than the young ^^,3 3 oc.al advaice had to be 

mThl°,nc?£sed ProtldCtton. «,d Sir Peter Bennett (C), 
\ 4 U r...M in future be not more people to do it but 
“sf Sirer.dlt^r' there w.s no mystery nbou, 

cSnce -Sre mystery « ho. to pa thought Mr 
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Messer (Lab), but even that was no mystei> to Mr Patoo 
(Lab) who argued that the national income had been 
increasing by about per cent a year o\er a long penod 
of jears and there was no reason to suppose that this 
process would cease Supposing it dropped to one per cent 
the national Income would still have risen by about 
£2,000000 000 m 30 years Nobody need therefore worry 
about the cost ' 

The Government were confident that the cost was one 
the country could carry Supposing we cannot afford it, 
What does that mean‘s asked the Prune Minister ‘It 
really means that the sum total of goods produced add 
services rendered by the people of this country is nof 
suffiaent to provide for all our people at all times the very 
modest standards of life represented m ibis Bill I cannot 
believe that our national productivity is so low, or that our 
willingness to work is so feeble that we must submit to 
the world that the masses of our people must be condemned 
to penury ’ 

Though there were these misgivmcs about cost and some 
expressions of the contrary opinion that the benefits were 
inadequate that there wis too much Bevendge and too 
little Socialism in the Bill, members os a wholly v^ere 
conscious that they were legislating to a great and common 
purpose It was only when the 79 clauses came to be 
considered in detail that conflict arose. The mam issue 
was one that is likely to haunt 199 Labour members for 
many years to come. These were the 199 members who 
had pledged Iheir support to the friendly societies if they 
wished to come into the soaal insurance scheme It had 
soon been made clear to James Griffiths that they did want 
to come in and he, with his cusiomnry patience and care, 
had de\otcd much thought to the question In the end be 
declared The schem* is unified at the ecnire — a single 
Minister a single furd and a single contribution No 
scheme has been put before me for harnessing the fncndly 
va ».bA artai ui M xwm. w dwi e/V. av.in. wuh. 
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It a great deal of overlapping macliiiiery I therefore came 
to the conclusion that the State, havmg put its hand to 
the plough, must complete the job ” 

For a good deal of the Second Reading debate, for tv\o 
whole days m Committee and for nearly two days on 
Report, this question agitated the House Forget your 
prejudices and remember your pledges,” the u^ortunate 
199 v-ere exhorted by the Opposition “If you don t they 
will be the not-so fnendly socieues” Most unhappy of 
all was Mr Lindgren, the Junior Minister At the wd of 
the second day he was pressed by Mr. Marlowe (C ) to 
say whether he had not put his signature to a dorament 
pledging support to the fnendly societies Considerably 
mbarrassed, Mr Lindgren stammered 
NVhereupon Mr Marlow e produced the offending 
and asked whether the signature it bore was ^s, to wbch 
m all honesty the blushing Minister bad to reply l e^ 

I think It IS” This dramatic bmejcene 
by the adjournment, but the 

‘3«t> was relentless and prolonged, the more so because 
defend^! by 
Lords 

mmons, and by if the Government persisted m 

Mr Gooitach that ff mcuo^^ ^ duplication of 

-wping the ^ould have to provide two 

ickness benefit Th .j to be seen by two 

medical .j,d by two different persons It 

Visitors and would be pa»u oy uould suffer 

would not be the Go-rnme^*^-^e^^^^^ 
as a result of the Yhe fnendly societies w ould be 

that would Y j 8 000 000 persons, onc-third of the 

pushed to the wall be catering for. were 

insured people the Minister wouiu 

membere of to the humanity of the 

M!:SKrr--.J.SS.fne„dIyscr. 
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bmit up over man> years, surely far superior to the cold 
impersonal administration of the State On the argument 
that the Minister wanted an unified system there was a 
two-fold attack In the first place, he could not dismiss 
the societies because they only administered sickness benefit 
Under his own scheme the unemployment benefit would 
go through the employment exchanges, pensions through 
the Post Office and sickness benefit through the regional 
ofliccs He was, in any case proposing to use the friendly 
societies to administer sickness benefits during the transi- 
tional period, so why not see if they could not be 
permanently adapted to the needs of the scheme ? 

The harassed Minister received support from Tudor 
Watkins (Lab ) who turned the picture round and described '' 
lie niles of some of the societies If a member drawmi 
8 pm he was' 
fio't! fot attending chapeL 
gi rTaJS S'OO'OUS In 1942 on 

bL,!?.!. f “ses were referred to relief 

not paying 

w™ j oaulioned the Mimster not to 

'■“‘•j'o ''ould find It hard to resist the case 
tting in the industrial insurance companies too 
ComS^ ““i'"?'? P-oolhng days m 

anT™ M 1 ^ '"‘iostrial Injuries Bdl— 

UDOn fc'”'*'" i?' ''“"'i’on' ■” his attendance 

mto the bauir®H°[ a' Grdlith, pluneed 

MMnmced n I 1 ' “O'* ''I® "’O^* 

In S "O time for questionnaires 

would ^ d rcficctcd pressure politics of a kind that 

knew A* ''■= <0 spook 

he knew that the Government tvere nearer defeat than at 
Semi;"™ T‘ OPPPsition were against him the 
wav The r J “ “S'l'o' ‘ndication of the 

were the 199 Labour raembera who had signed the pledge 
Tt was a strong challenge and he rose to it with ail the tense 
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passion and eloquence of his Ceh>c temperament Many 
of the arguments he had met already and this tirne he went 
bpck to first principles Coodiucms had been laid down 
m the Bc\endge scheme that no society should be admuied 
unless It was non profit making — that cut out the bulk of 
the approved societies and unless it paid substantia! 
sickness benefits out of its own funds— that would exclude 
pn.ctica!ly all the small friendly societies and they were 
the only ones who had that much praised human touch 
All that would be left would be the big centralized soaelies 
which were as remote as any Government machine s^ie- 
times even more remote and their membership was nothing 

hke 8 000 000 

The crowded House listened to this and 
Wh clo« iltcntion »nd the cheers nt the end of the s^h 
narked a personal tnuraph for a 'y.'’'™ 

there i, nS mueh to 'hoose beween the ar^ments on 
eith-r side much depends on the ehoraetcr Mm.ster 

and on that score the Welshman was 
The dancer to the Government evaporated in the Lobb es 
a-'d of the 199 only 12 including the two tellers stuck to 
therr pledge a victory m some cases of duty, and m others 

°'s~;ta.r ”m"ndous in argument Sidney 
Sihei^ai led the other Labour rebel^^on a 
m uhich the Opposition look no part He protested that 
after IFO dats of uncmplovmcnt an unemployed person 
a. a u. * . nil He fell outside the scherpe and was 
a' k on to a mbuna which had to hate regard to 
thrown back on to a mou Silscrman. 

hiv pirticular circumsmnco •• ^ 

If It meant an>lhing at a« m«nt a means test We arc 
back quite litcnllv on the dole 
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Treasury, but they could not understand why the Minister 
should make so much of the charge on the Fund if un- 
employment benefit were to be unlimited in time. If he 
was afraid that it would break the Fund, as he appeared 
to be, contended Barbara Castle (Lab.), that meant that 
he was afraid of mass unemployment. In that case the^ 
unemployed man would be the wetim of a breakdown of 
State policy and It was not right that the onus oLproving 
ttuit he was entitled to benefit should be thrust upon him. 

Here ws an issue which, with the driving force of Sidney 
Silverman’s unequivocal logic behind it, struck deep into 
the Socialist conscience. The rebels were gaining'ground 
and the Opposition were making no mistakes. If one of 
their number had uttered a word in favour of the rebels, 
the Government could have breathed again. But no. Most 
unhelpfully the Opposition had even declared their intention 
of abstaining. In this domestic crisis it was inevitable that 
the hero of many a Labour Conference should lend a hand 
and no one was very surprised when Herbert Morrison 
appeared to save the situation. With his characteristic 
blend of the disarming and the dictatorial, he set about 
restoring discipline with zest. It was impossible, he said, 
to base any insurance scheme on limited contributions and 
ucliinited benefits. Therefore the Government had decided 
that unemployment benefit should go on for a stated period 
within the finances of the insurance scheme. Thereafter 
the workman should have the right to go to a tribunal 
for his case to be reviewed and for a decision to be reached 
whether he should draw extended benefit from ' the 
Exchequer. “I cannot believe,” he scolded, ‘‘that any 
Socialist would affirm the doctrine that any citizen has the 
unconditional right to draw money from the State without 
question, query or justification.” 

For all Mr. Morrison’s efforts 30 Labour members were 
so unchastened as to vote against their Government, 
though it would be fairer to say that it was a vote, not 
against the Government, but against the past, which 
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contained the degradation of the dole and the means test 
The remainder of the proceedings on the Bill ^ms largely 
a matter of concession and congratulation The self- 
employed person \\’as placed on the same fooling for sickness 
benefit as the employed, and his contnbution r^sed to 
fis 2d This alarmed members What about the rural 
craftsmen? they asked Could hedgers ditchers, mole 
catchers and famers aflford 6s 2d Well, there you 
are,’ replied Mr GnfTilhs ‘ You all press me to do pis and 
now you realise the difiicultics ” It was also made clear 
that matermty grants would be made for each cluld in 
the case of twins or triplets ‘ Is there no hmit to the size 
of the litter ’ enquired Mr Butler I am not quite sure 
^bether it is the sky or the stork that is the limit, replied 
Mr Lindcren l i 

Thus pleasantly the BiU found its way into the cata 
"■aten of the Third Reeding Only one voice «es raisrf 
egumt it Sir Wnldron Smithers (C ) ens umhakab^ 
raminced that the country could not ‘‘ 

ran of the ‘ Rake-s progrees’ of the Government a^ of 

•he Sociahst policy of mass bnbery His rcmal^ks strayed 

funher and further assay from the BiU un'jl 

"The soap-box has triumphed 1 brought from the Deputy 

Speaker the teprouf I can’t find anything in the Bill about 

’1™ tota. one dissenbng voice ‘"d 'ao otomembers 

aho took 'S- -ura^ “rsrow’thmrXp™iai 
rd stood up before finally IcR the chamber snlh 

« Second Reading to Bill tony 

uaanimoia aceo d. 1 isas a gm P 

nooneahor^IWtoaorfsoUam 

Reading could Boubt to ansao ^ ^ 

of the man to adrrtimsler ib ^ ^ 

o^mg out , y^iijndihecontnbuiions theben'Gts, 

^edtoremmlmrtotohmdm 

.er-““’t* torn hopes and dreams their fears and their 
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disappointments For a generation I have lived with the 
consequences of insecurity but to those who profess to 
fear that security will weaken the moral fibre and destroy 
self respect let me say this It is not security that destroys 
but insecurity It is the fear of to morrow that paralyses 
the will it IS the frustration of human hopes that corrodes 
the soul Security m adversity will I believe release our 
people from the haunting fears of yesterday and make 
to-morrow not a day to dread but a day to welcome It 
will release their gifts and energies for the service of the 
nation 

This B 11 represents an act of faith of trust m the British 
people I ask the House to accept it in the sure confidence 
that our people are worthy of our trust ** 



Chapter Thirteen 

THE MARCH* OF NATIONALISATION 

Tie mner pays a \ery high price for the right to work 
He pays’in terms of disease dsabUttyand death George 
Ooggar 

This is not nationahsatton it u State capitalism 
Harold Macmillan 


It otic oflhc pheaomena of the 1945 6 Session that the 
battles Vicrc seldom fought on the expected 
occasions This may be said to reflect a nghl and pro^r 
tttisitntness of ParUament to pubhc opimon, and pubhc 
opinion IS more apt to be moved by the impart of iimncdiate 
ctrcumsiances than by past grievances or future beneCts 
Most of the major Bills of the Session diJ not bnne instant 
fcentfit Like ships after launching they still required 
tronths of ss-orl. and preparation before they could ojKrate 
Thus although politically <>■« 

Oosernmem s programme ssere the nationa isalion pr^ 
posalt \ihcn the Bills came forxN-ard to implement them 
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a remedy The battle, so far as the Opposihon was con* 
cemed, bad already been fought and lost The Mining 
Association, represcnims the nujonty of the mme-owners, 
had surrendered to the Go\emmcot and left the Opposition 
high and dry A rearguard action wis all that was open 
to them 

In these circumstances the Miruster of Fuel and Poner 
did not spend very long in justifying his Bill The mordant 
and brilliant debater of old did not appear, there was too 
serious a matter on hand Here was an industry upon which 
the industrial strength and prosperity of the country was 
based and yet the cituting position contained the elements 
of industrial disaster Output had fallen steadily over the 
years and the labour force had dwindled The vast majority 
of the pus were unworthy of a great mduslnal nation 
Relations between owners and men generally speaking, 
were soured and embittered and the cfTiciency of the 
industry relative to that of our Coniincntal and other 
competitors was* distinctly backward ' The whole industry 
needed reorganising from top to bottom at a cost wlucb 
private enterprise was neither able nor ready to mecL 
More truculent was his Parliamentary Secretary, William 
Foster, who resigned during the course of the Dill He 
pointed to the wastage in the industry— 75 000 a year, and 
the intake was not half that number “Nobody wants to 
work m the mines,” he said * What a monument to 
pnvatc enterprise 1 Povcrly and unemployment have been 
the recruiting sergeants and have been used to batter down 
the standirds of life of the miner The historv of ihc mining 
industry is as bhek as the coal ilsclf' 

“U IS a terrible indictment of the system under wh ch 
we have lived added another miners representative * It 
IS saturated with the Wood, sweat and toil of the miners 
and imprinted on it are the dnwn and pinched faces of 
women of pvst gcneratiors * 

Ditterncss aUermted with exultation m the breasts of 
these members many of them wnh long yean of coni 
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getting iQ the pits behind then Mr Shinwell spoke for 
them uhen he attacked an mdustnal* system which has 
nothing to commend it but its age They roared their 
approval when he said I do not doubt that the disciples 
of pn\ate enterpnse m this House who regard industry 
as a legitimate field for the marauding profit seeker would 
prefer the skull and crossbones method of running the coal 
industry This is not and never has been our conception 
And they rejoiced when one of their number whose father 
and four brothers were in the pits denounced the Tory 
Party as these poor nebulous minded troglodytes and 
fhp Van Winkles So vicious so concentrated and channel 
ised has their ideology on profits privilege and power 
^ome that they cannot appreciate the fact that their 
^orld is dim"— and if the future is to hve die it must 
The Opposition m the m..in made no attempt to return 
irtich fire It was a field on which they had bera 

^ten Very wisely they concentrated on Mr Shinwell s 

scheme U followed the anticipated formula A Nauonal 
Coal Board was to be set up by the Minister composed of 
«^perts on a full time basis They were lo take over and 
nin not only the mines but their assoaated assets such as 
t^e colheor coke ovens for the trcaimerit of coal and coal 
products Mr ShinwcU thought it would be short sighted 
and very foolish to leave these profitable assets m pnvate 
hands Compensation would be ^ m Government 
stock and advances up to £150000000 for the first five 
jears would be made to the Board for rapital cTpenses and 
working capital To keep the Board up to the mark 
Domest c aSd Indusmal Consumers 
established to advise the Minster on matters afTwimg 
the sale and supply of coal The Minister himself wns 
empowered to pvc the Board d rcctions o a general 
chameter when the -Uonal^-n^e™ 

the final say in the industry M»Jor Lloyd George (U 
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1 .'‘''r"''''- ™ O"' «<■ >'"« Chancellors ncre 

always short of money, he nreued. and there was a danger 
rnr","!, mduslries merely serving to make a profll 

thl £P “Tf ‘’““'="‘1 I« Innt consider 

the EUOOO.OOO a year which the Clialicellor used to exact 
from the Post Olhce before the war Could not the Post 
Ollicc have niainLiined better conditions and given belter 

uTdeTth'e n? *“ k«P Inc? 

bnnrovuf O? L “V''* “"'“'‘f except with the 

IcaK urLo He l“’“'^ “'■‘"■cc* Ihnl might 

Dm the C?ner-,1 „ 'I "’‘<“*• 0 ’ being held up 

Po^ WouTd '‘'■"'"ee of Fuel and 

complete dictator of the raining 

C r'The^hnfsr' P“‘ '>>' “eeoW Macmillan 
S said “A ih s ”ebe Regulauons,” 
Mntpe \,m 1 1^*^ ^ common form nowadays Indeed if 

ally mconvement T. /L X occasion 

eaL dorrrom M, m Jma. heSl!”"" i, ““ 

to make Rcgulattons " ‘ P”""* 

poufL™T£'aIanccllor*''?'Ih™?' '’’“e answer to this 

die Miiister onWo iH ‘^'bequer himself said thal 
mstaaerthe Board ^ directions For 

pit, b« If them was “ close one 

Minister would have to make'Jh°H 

clearly be a matter for »hp il? Again, it would 

Government to *cide on th^^Jm f' representing the 
exported Hugli Gaitskeii amount of coal to be 

Parhamentiiy Secreta™ ?„ H T“'“ Fester as 

succeeded Whamly-2gued^hlt ,'S'M‘‘“ “ "'ere-aad 

forgo control of capital cl^difum ,r o “"r 

into line with the GovernSSu^ 2 ii/,I brought 

fo^rBrrtturra"~“^^ 

unwammdled and unfettemd as far't“p'o"lf°'J°?«Si 
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complete freedom to pursue its o^n line in the ordinary 
transactions for which it was responsible There^ would 
also be decentrahsation It would obviojsly be physically 
impossible to administer the whole of the pits from London 
or any other single centre There would be groups of pits 
responsible to regional organisations, which, in turn, would 
be responsible in terms of policy, but not of day to-day 
administration, to the Board * 

This decentrahsed organisation was also the Government 
reply to the Conservative alternative of compulsory 
amalgamations Herbert Momson, -always on the spot 
i^ben a storm is expected, asked how complete reorganisa- 
tion could be earned out if the work had suddenly to stop 
because it had come up against a mine belonging to som^ 
body else **You must have physical freedom of action,” 
he said “You must have manacenal and technical elbow 
room” Again, there was the financial aspect^ Would the 

pnvate capitalist put milbons in mining “I think not 
The money would have to be got from the State or be 
State guaranteed Private enterprise begins to feel that it 
cannot be enterpnse without the State behind it If the 
State IS going to be behind it, then let the State own the 
shop ’ 

On points of detail the Opposition were more sucewsfuL 
For 18 days m Committee and for three days on Report 
stage they fought bard for various amendments and many 
were u]Umatel7conceded in the Lords the 

long discussion of some 400 arnendmenls Mr ShinweU 
displaved whai Harold Macmillan called his Dr Jekyll 
- - moving rapidly from gay 


and Mr Hyde charactensucs. - 
and mtty chaff to quite bitter and often rancorous attack, 
from suave and conciliatory charm to violent paroxysms 
of emotion No doubt he was ussisteri in these tmnsforma 
bons bv the subUe proddinga of Capmm Cro°kshank and 
Mr M'aan.llan „ most ncoompbsbed pair of Bill bauem 
But for all his refusal to be ' squeamish or mealy-mouaed 
or to be disturbed by the infantile pedantries of one 
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member or by another “smirking auay m his characteristic 
fashion Mr Sbnwell showed himself most amenable to 
suggestions which might improve his Bill from whatever 
quarter they came 

For mstanceJ S C Red (C ) hod uncovered three forms 
of hidden subsidy .n the Bdl, by difrerenl.al prices for 
selling coal and putting an indirect tax on those thought 
lf° mining from the more profitable 

ancillary activities, and by the Minister directing m any 

Jh^^iiH '* ‘'’= Treasury than 

OSS All these points were met- The power of the Board 
dro'H'lT one customer and another 
"'em >o be published 

venulatmn of foe the utmost 

S l e nrefihr , complaints, and at last Mr Shm 
comumeS co™ ol °° provisions for regional 

•srfrsss:-- 

for their Hranj-rv en j Sivc them credit 

For all thirSmcf f 'eecPeessible Mr Macmillan 
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would be managuig the imces as before, observed others 
Where else could the Minister get them ? The mmer would 
SO to the same pit and gel the same lamp from the same 
man, said Major Lloyd George He would go into the 
same cage, be lowered by the same man — and would see 
the same expression on the face of the pony ! Would it 
make all the difference if the boss was different t One of 
the complaints under private enterprise was that the boss 
was so remote. But this one would be even more remote 
The boss would be a Board composed of mne men jmtic 
hnght shiners” Harold Macmillan caUed them They 
''ould not be elected by the mining community The miner 
^ould have only one source of employment and he could 
not change his emplojer Surely from the miner’s pomt of 
view this could not be called a “good swop ’’ 

The Opposition were not even sure that the miner really 
needed disenchantment on this swre What about the 
output lately the> asked Did it look as if the mape of 
nationalisation was having the desired effect Mr Shin^U 
looked pensive In his ironical way. he mv> have been 
thinking that difficult as it was to gel coal out of the pit, 
he ws gettmg plenty of conU of fire from the talches 
opposite Here vvns Peter Thomejcrotl deebnng that in 
no ciimimstances stonld the public maintum miners viages 
-and they certnmly "ould not increase Ihein^u a to 
of declining production and increasing costs Ifssagcs nerc 
to be maiuLmed. the miners should be prepared to mtoe 
output per manshift And to male things more as, kuard 
here Jennie Lee (Ub ) asking Has the honourable 
mentber not realised That the minen base ^e sship hand ’ 
Now the Opposition were in full cry The very idea of 
Parliament boTng its bead to any seeuon of the com- 
munity I Yet Mr Shinoell u.ould obviously h' helpless 
aeainst nolitical piessore from his oun backbenchers 
fShans the Board mieht refuse n demand for increased 
Mm msin^ Major Umd-George Such a deasion 
eou^'be oserrolden by the Minister Hon could he with- 
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^ “‘‘■“’'5' “ 'h' «““« ? me more 

on^^or S *= more poliucal pressure 

fcotc ,on lr!r 1 "'°.“'“ ''“ “ ^“8=^ of S«“S 

b “ome he '^'U "“t Parliameut 

SSS ? asS H l='=tTOn-nvu( pressure 

toTdTsLlonvl .1 1 Mooro'ltao The Minrster has 
in the House nf r ^ protection of the consumer 

Hout orc^mlSsT'’"' "ho wrl, prCe.. .he 

coSSo" b“”Mr/c h h 

S-r sss ;■ - ~"c rss 

ha?SSr4sh° .rregaJd fe,"" o--' «' 

who would disgorge 

there persorrer ^hT add,rbb^ 

animosity for the State hrA^i ^ t_ ^ ® certain 
found an ciono^^^^^ It is folly to 

which no warrant gw/stf m ^ 

Socialists do Apart from 

devotion I adnure orH n 'dcalists whose 

not worship at the altar orilf"e women wilt 

other .0 se^e urncmlSv f m "e 

Rather they will try lo^extran r™ rh"^ PoliUcal creation 
series of benefits and advanla^ “ whole 

and a looscmng discipline wi^ ?i, "'“’‘'“mS loyalty 
by nght What wdl the Mm^tpr H ‘t™ are theirs 

thepubhcpay He can "A ‘ make 

subsidies from the taxpayer Or h^w I '“a “ 

controls and direcIioL over 1 rl ^ ""pose 

Essenuat Work Order look! kJf™J that wiU make the 
way to bolster up u mlfficre^? ^ ""t '^oo third 
rob the consumer or eonsenpt the 
These insidious shafts might perhaps have prompted 
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Herbert Morrison m ^ appeal to miners and managements 
to emancipate themselves from the understandable inhibi- 
tions created by the past and the mentahty thrust upon 
them by a crude capitahsm But they obviously had no 
effect on Emanuel ShinweU He was too adept at that sort 
of thing himself They were mere hypothetical arguments to 
v-hich he had already given an answer when he said, ‘ Much 
remains to be done on a five-day week, longer hohdays and 
improvements in labour standards We cannot impose 
increased charges on coal consumers, but in the measure 
that costs can be reduced, cither through rcorganiwtion or 
increased output, it is hoped that long awaited reforms in 
this most arduous of all industries can be applied Since 
then, so httlc had be to answer that he bad been amusing 
himself collecting the epithets burled at the Bdl It was n 
fnvolous pica of publicity. «ry (toy. objectionable 
Juthontanan, inadequate, vague and ill deOned, a clumsj 
bludgeon, a SociiLst dream, buelc passing, eyewash, a kmd 

nfswmdle and a smash and grab raid His tones aero acid 

as he read out this hst It was on elTecljvo piae of ridicule 
and restored for a moment the Shinwctl of old 
At last after 24 days of debate, the Co-J Nauonalisation 
Bill left the Commons Pubhc ownership of the eoa 
industry must be the ulumatc lest of SiKialisl theory urai 
the Government were confident that the tKt would be 
successful • We know that given the nght men and the 
right atmosphere, ivc can inspire this gieat national industry 
in terms of abundance and “'''flaked 

long sending plan and t^ra. Wow the anh.a^^^^^ 

u“pSnbolh toV'large estent rests the industrial destiny of 

Ih^alion nauonateallon DUl took them 

The Govc^en . 

apTOiil'c'd by the Minister was adopted Three Corpora 
E s era to bliforrued One Briush Overseas Aim ajs 
QirporMioa bad already Uea brougH into cxirleoa by 
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the Coalition Ooverranent, the other tno were the Bntish 
European Airways Corporation and the Bnush South 
Amcncan Ainvays Corporation BOAC was to be respon 
sible for trans Atlantic traffic and BEAC for internal and 
European routes Three corporations had been created in 
order to develop a healthy spint of competition . The 
boards of these corporations were to be appointed by the 
Minister and they were to be responsible for all routes 
in r “Iber words the scheduled 

““M* and aiiports were to be 
csniMl maaimum aggregate of 

capital for the three corporations was to be £80 000 000 
As Lord Winster, the Minister of Civil Aviation is a 
TlTmil ’’art'amcntaiy Secrelaiy. Ivor 

a?d ^e 'em n'" “*'“ance in the Commons 

and he got it in ample measure from Herbert Morrison 

Bdf’m"M°av“'FnI!'h*'?''‘l '^“'’">8 “f rte Civil Aviation 
under the Lint^na^i a' position before the war 

ffie Sw MOO nlifr Corporation then he nttaoled 

Sent sSid? P'” 

1 ^ attacked private enterprise 

Irwa" in^demr,'r“ “ compromise, he thJSght 

It was inadequately subsidised from public funds ham 

affair There was also a tendency under the pre war svstem 

mmmrnM 
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Mr Eden) The State could carry out research more 
cconomicaU} and on a bigger scale The interrelations 
between ci\il aviation and the RAF and the proportions 
of civil and Service aircraft production had also to be 
considered In all these waj'S it was inevitable that the 
Slate Should be m thebusmess over a very wade field 
On the otner hand, argued Mr Momson expansive!), 
under comprehensive pnblic ownership and public enter 
pnse there would be sweep and boldness m civil aviation 
pobcy It was easier for Parliament to subsidise a pubhc 
concern run in the public mtcrest than a pnvate concern 
nin for profit Not that they would give subsidies for 
fun — they would not give more than was necessary and 
they would be tapered off as ume went on Further, 
nauonal ownership meant that airfields could be adequate 
m size, numbers and services The great rew London 
8trport at Heathrow v/ould be utterly impossible on any 
other basis No municipality or private enterpnsc under- 
taking could have earned the financial burden of such an 
airport 

In one direction the Government had been magnanimous 
towards pnvate enterpnse Charter flying-the hire service 
— would be free for air ^ 

Y«, grumbled a mtmbcr, free for Gorerament compel.- 
bon 

Mr Momsoo pounced - ^e honouruble .s 

bfraid public enterprise wU be suj^ior Alreidy the 
Opposition are begirn.ng to move Tb^ ^lU be urp^ 
netVllut public enterpnse competition should be eseluded 
on the pound that eap.tabst free enterpnse cannot stand 

novd 1C), formerly Junior Minister for 
Cis5 1 nn mmed bnslly into the atlacV uith the 
nerds of a distmfu.shed pilot tsbo had said that tee and 
Mi oi A t ercatest menaces ihvi cml aviation had 
m ra» “ll nas ludlSJu, he tbouebt to taU of three 
cor^rattons. ceeFmP’'«=i»y ■» "P^^p" P-tu of 
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Ulc uorld, as compcotne The corporations were but three 
branches of a Government concern The separate boirds 
were pure eyewash, because all the shareholders ucre the 
Government m any case The Gosemment protected them 
igainst competition and guaranteed them against all 
hnancial loss There was no spur to clTicicncy no yardstick 
by winch cost could be measured It was all very well to 
keep the railway and shipping interests out but the railways 
had been very successful to airlines During the war they 
had earned 300 000 passengers and seven million tons of 
freight with 95 per cent regularity of timetable and only 
one casualty— and that caused by enemy action 
The debate was on thewholc rather confused The Tone> 
wanted an Mocutive council hkc the American Civil 
Aeronautics Board which exercised general Government 
Government supporters seemed 
rVftlSJVn?* "'"’S Commander Geoffrey 

Cooper for instance ^vantcd an Air Transport Board of a 
pneral supemsory nature Mr Mikardo (Lab) saw a 
d? three boards being left with very little to 

Minister m competition wth each 
needlessly wth the work of the admmi 
X? hn^rdf 5® appointments to 

beheved tLt of the ^members 

beUeved that nationalisation was wong— it was Lke 

ine nead ot the N F S They were busy people too with a 
pop into th" 

corporation headquarters for an odd half hour or two 
between one board meeting and another He moved an 
araen^ent later to provide that the members of Se bodrS 
should serve full time and led a minor revolt of 23 Labour 
members into the Lobby in its favour ^ ^ ^ 

The Opposition had their usual tilt at the Treasury 
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type of aircraft to sell If the State was his sole customer 
and he wiis turned down, where would he go ? And he was 
likely to be turned dowm with the Treasury in control 
“Wc allknow the battles that arc foaght with the Trt^uty 
clerk uho has never flown m his life except in the flights of 
his imagination on his way between London and Surbiton 
‘ Will there be hoards of guinea pigs with the Minister the 
biggest guinea pig of them all, to be twisted, twitted and 
chased by Treasury officials three times round the building 
every monune ** ’ asked Major Fraser (C ) 

The only real storm in the debate blew down from 
Scotland. Strone claims were made for Pi«twack as a 
mam airport The Government could not Mh“"“hse 
Eeghsh or Scottish weather and Prestwick 
fog proof airport la Europe After all the p ^ „ 

,had been made where was Scotland in the 
here not enough Men could not hve on menus and the 
Government had no mandate to 

board This Scottish wind reached gale force in 'be Lords 
Where an Lendmeat was "JT “ J 

associate company This was urged with ‘ 

.tcaa,eupforcons.dem»nmtheCo« 

love\f sSSaad'-VugW^ 

•They have been Mcl= a greate, 

Ivor Thomas argued tbzi y 

mtegration of the c.vU^r be a 

ol- BEAC and a Scottish advisory com 
Scottish division have offices in 

Wand" ma! moS could be desired ^ So the Commons 

threw the Ivor Thomas expressed himself 

As for inspissated gloom in which the Conser 

surprised at th ^ and he tned to reassure them 
vatives bathed themseivco 
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that the old country was far from being played out because 
-a Election. He 

''"■Transport Board. Such a super- 

"'r "“ll'fy 't' 

mde m the p’’”,"’’' " ” P°'"y ‘Ef* avidcntly went a 

Sw srcL, , Secretary's head. The poetic . 

Gmernm^ t r “ “"rapral'il places on the 

Shcn ^J^r “'ra“=‘ PSEast 


• . . ampler eiher, a diviner air, 

and fields invested with purpureal gleam." 
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MR. BEVIN "HAS A BENEFIT 


I haxe walled twent} years for this — Ernest Be\m 
U IS merely a piece of pohucat lit for tat — Qutnim Hogs 


POUTICAL gnc\-ances die hard and the vsounds inllirted in 
past continue, in Parliamentary parlance, to be fester- 
ing sores” long after the weapons that dealt them have 
become obsolete The Trade Disputes Act, passed in 1927 
ns a consequence of the Genera! Strike of 1926, w as a pnme 
ttatnple of such a festenng sore The short cfTwt of this 
Act was to conOnc legal stnkcs to those which were m 
furtherance of a trade dispute to the industry immediatelj 
concerned, to broaden the definition of intimidation from 
PhlTical snolence or the threat of it to “causing in the mind 
of a person a reasonable apprehension of inju^ , to 
substitute “contracting m” for “wntracting out m the 
natter of subscnbing to the pohtical funds of a trade 
union, to prohibit associations of estabhshed civil servants 
from affihating with trade unions, and to prevent or 
pubhc authoniies making membership of a trade umon a 

Tr En.«. B-n « fo. 

Kcasion his old role as the Docken K C. declared I am 
eshting to remove the sugma the Tory Pa^ 
m 1927 as a leader of a trade umon As an old trade 
amomst of mote than 40 years standing 1 say that as 
t had a dear card m my nmon. I want this Act off Ac 
Statute Book so that «e may have a dear card before the 
Ian •' aVa when the Govetnment majonty earned 

Is Trat D spSi Trade Umons Bdl. vvlnch repealed 

the 1927 Act. n seemed that ttoe « Jears s id away from 
hts bulky frame and he clapped his bands hke a boy 
BtiO^ffore this could happen there n ere long and stormy 
detate ernSS by much close legal argument and hag- 
’ 113 
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'“"““I F™"’ >h= very moment 

Attorney-Geoeml. Sir Hnriley Sha»cr«, 
launched the Second Reading of the repealing Dill with all 
“tinners in invective there 
fS r^eh 1 ,? "'“I’/^ftieins n long speech with a plea 

Sirmlfn n ^ '"‘"ft'Ks h= proceeded to 

™"' “'srepresentnuon and 

^the^si IT M “"’’t"®" “Sf'nst the Bill-b'ut he did it 

m rte most affable manner imaginable * 

It pttposcs, aU of which 

ficant dimi n/ ° There had been only an insigni- 

nSJ ‘rado onions, 

rim“; faJriTV''” 

srBori:^sra£3FF“-^^^ 

the unions and by that VOT hrn supported by 
made up of trade i,n ^ “rge section of the cotmnunitj 

Yon m^S.t a. weM ti^lThld'’'" '“'“'‘r 

pea shooter A strike ?n1e H ™ “ “ 

tmionil govcrnracnl n? !he , “v='>l'row the consU- 

ffl=galand^f a™^le„Ltd'v°o?'^ 7°“;“ 

Government or obtain a chance m »is 

tional means thenTn indSm “T “‘f - 

cnminal conspiracy— not of course 

m their senses would try to supp^s f,, 0°vrrnnient 
criminal prosecution Thiis bv ^ i hy means of 

with the law would be avS^sT 

inevilablylosewi.htavLZ^^enS'^'’ “““ 
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Tie definition of mtimidation in the 1927 Act he 
characienzed as artificial It brought nbout the position, 
that i\hen trade unionists found themselves having to work 
alongside non uniomsts and went on strike for that reason, 
a Wds legal but if one of them beforehand tried, in a 
perfccily friendly and peaceful way, to persuade a non 
unionist to join the union and told him that otherw’isc they 
would ha\c to go on strike, that was illegal intimidation 
It«was lawful to boycott a man who was sticking out and 
not sinking with his fnends, but illegal to say to him 
h"forehand that you w ould boycott him if he did stand out. 
Even worse under the Act loumidation need base nothing 
lo do wiih trade disputes at all ‘ If, for instance,” he added 
some one wanted to infiuence \otes in a General 
EI«cuoq and. speaking over the wireless wnth all the 
auihonty of a great pohucal leader, said The Gestapo will 
\ ou There will be a pohucal police I assure > ou, if you 
'ote Soaabsf Such a man, if there were such a man 
^ould be hable to be fined 40s at the instance of some 
tifliid housemaid who had been caused a restless night 
It was a pity that Mr Churchdl was at that time away m 
America for such quips would have drawn some miehty 
Kjoinders But even without Mr Churchfll the debate 
turned ouf to be one of the stormiest of the Session. One 
of Its remarkable features was the continual change of 
atmosphere At one moment the Chamber seemed to be 
the sugc for a heated trade union meeting At anoth“r it 
became a Court of Appeal wnth learned counsel bandying 
conflicung legal opinions It was a debate w iihm a debate 
ore concerned with the present circumstances of repeal and 
the other a reproduction ofHhe debate on the 1927 Act wnth 
aU the argum-nts about the General Stnkc its onans 
legality and purpose disinterred from past solumes of 
Hansard Mr Bevnn m parUcubr spoke passionately on 
th* e\cnu leadinc up to and surroundmg the General Strike 
and concluded that it was really a cooked business an 
attempt to destroy the economic and political power of the 
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working men m this country Why otherwise did the 
Conservatives refuse, for the first and only time in trade 
union legislation, to hold an inquiry or give the trade 
unions a chance to state their case before presenting the 
Trade Disputes Bill ? 

The broad charge against the Government was that they 
were throwing the question of the legality of a general stnke 
back into its pe-I927 obscurity, m which one set of lawyers 
mamtamed that it was illegal and another that it ought to 
be and ivM aUowed Was this the famous Socialist 
mysticism, beginning m mist and ending m schism ? The 
rule of law, it was contended, demanded that where an acl 
ought to be condemned, it ought to be condemned by law 
as weU as by fact But Sir Stafford Cnpps observed tW 
mie When anywhere and that the 

rale of law did not depend on everything being accurately 

Mr°riVen Sf If “ Mmister of Ubour added that 
Mr Eden himself once went on strihe and one of his 
Shthe mth him Was 
not that a strike to coerce the Government 7 
di'^f ‘hat surrounded the Chamber on the second 
^y of the debate there ivas also a legal haze surrounding 
1 °! ““ '■anous 

• hlnAW- pressure which could be brought to bear 

md the^ Ac^ ako*?^ of Intimidation 
and the Act also distinguished between a warning and a 
tteat and between watching and besetting" a man s plOT 
ofw orfc and his home Painful stories of ta thehfe ofa 
man s vnk and family could be made a misery by p ekeUng 
were toM to cnes of Nonsense I” frr.m picKcims 

Tins. Atfnmev A. . * UHlOniStS 

The Attorney Genera] thought you might just as well call 
poliucal canvassing intimidation nnrf n^T,t « * j .1 
that in the 20 years before °heT527 Ac no ri 
had asked for addiUenal po^e” to Home Secretary 

as then defined mtmudation 


B,I? Vm on’'«°e'orh'^''’,r ‘'™ OP'"''’- »f 

Bill but on the others there was a middle opinion held 
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mostly by those Liberals and Independents who supported 
the Bill but were against “closed shops,” contracting out 
and the introduction of politics into the Civil Service The 
Goiemment frankly admitted that m any large body of 
people there was a certain degree of “human inertia” 
'■vhich p^e^ented some taking any particular action — ^such 
filling m a form, whether to contract m or out — and if the 
®ajonty m any umon ^ oied m favour of a particular fund 
Jt Was surely reasonable that they should benefit rather than 
|pse by this form of inertia ‘ Profit motive 1 ’ cned the 
Opposition “You’\e got peaceful picketing and now you 
peaceful pocketing ! ’ 

Mr Eden was more cunning What if the majority in a 
union did not happen to be a l-abour majority ? There were, 
** 'vas true, only two Communist members in the House— 
® cloud no bigger than a man’s hand But Mr Bevrn him 
had referred to Communist propaganda against the 
Bntish Government all over the world and everyone knew 
mat such propaganda was active m the trade umon move 
ment And if that did not frighten the Go\ernmenl 
enough, he estimated that at least a score— perhaps 30— 
Government supporters favoured the Comraumst point of 
vieiv more than that of their own front bench 
As an ex Chancellor of the Exchequer, the views of Sir 
■^ohn Anderson on the affiliation of civil service associations 
'''•th the T U C were listened to with respect He thought 
fhat it might be possible for these organisations to be 
affiliated for industrial, but not political purposes, provided 
that the nght of the Government to lay down rules of 
conduct for at least certain branches of the service was 
preserved Mr Bevin regarded it as another stigma to keep 
them out Lord Willoughby de Eresby (C ) envisaged the 
Civil servant having two loyalties, one to the Government 
of the day and one to the TUC which might well be 
opposed to the Government and working against its policy 
This was ridiculous, asserted W / BrowTi (lad ), speaking 
"ith the authority of the Ovil Service Clerical Asaocntion 
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I ca^ot U crcmrdcf net frhmbHp Krt rtf 

SoTlet Un on ~l>nest Dttln 

Tur discussion on foreign po!ic> which tool, pbcc m 
rcbniary caught the House in a state of doubt and uncasi 
»hat nitn> members had left the 
tdMlum but liad not >-ct found their feet 
^ the more rnun^nc Jeset of rcaJism and practical poliucs. 
Si ul\ 7 first meeting of 

wLtm?lSr offJnisation m the Central Hall 

de^m ui concluded and a ss-as difticult to 

«nU '“mT-" loony sort of 0 5Urt 

Assembk h,d r ‘^“"‘‘“'1 of tSo C3tneral 

h,d h" "oP'oooOlo and ihdt .he ancillao 
nn.'^k" oonslituKd under the most edmir 
Stn« .heT.oot 1 *' 'o "lolto or the ustomshiOS 

SttSi or klfno Coonoil "t'Ol' 

.nlntro/tSd,^^^^^^^ 

cnuldron of controJe^y ov?S.'? “ "o'''”® 

JEMdVor“the CounfT? opp^iod on the 

a movement for independence had 
The issue that lay before "hi ?oun«i 
an interference with the independence and ^^*^**^ 

Persia guaranteed by Treaty ^u Soviet dele^terfhowrf 
considerable agility and beforu n, *“ *owed 

examined three more issues were brmioht k Uui 
Conned ra all of svlueh GnJ, Bntom 2 

Tndonesa Greece and the Levan. States By ,h“ Um™S 
!20 
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had been disposed of the Russians were able to claim that 
the Persian issue was of no further interest to the Council, 
Since It was the subject of direct negotiation between the 
Russian and Persian Governments 
The prevalent theory, to which subsequent events gaVe 
countenance was that the Indonesian and Greek issues were 
uerely introduced as a counter barrage to divert attention 
irom Persia Mr Bevin himself told the House that his 
Soviet fnends were suspicious of him when Persia was put 
On the agenda and he confessed amiably ‘I have an 
honest face but it doesn’t impress them somehow So they 
dumped m Indonesia and Greece ’ 

Jhe fact remained that there bad been some very stormy 
passage? between Mr Vishinsky, leading the Soviet delega 
hOQ and Mr Bevin There was a feehng that our Foreign 
Secretary had had a most provoking time of it, but was this 
MW sort of open diplomacy hkcly to promote the harmony 
of nations’ Mr Bevin did not seem to have any worries on 

‘hat score I didn’t mind at all ’ he said Those who 
up the Soviet Union hre members of the proletariat 
and so am 1 We are used to hard hitung but our fnend 
ship remains I don t think exchanges of views of this kind 
do any more harm than the exchanges of views at a Labour 
Party Conference I think the knock about method is not 
to bad after all . . j 

Nor were speakers on either of the front benches mchned 
to wnte off the first meeting of the world organisation as a 
failure or anything like it Harold Macmillan (C ) smd 
‘The mere launching of the orgamsalion with its mamfold 
activities IS a gam The young plant which some thought 
too tender to be exposed prematurely to the s^rm of 
controversy has survived That is a gam Frank 
sometimes brutally frank — discussion has taken place in 
the open in the full glare of publicity with all the modem 
technique. Yet the personal relationships of the prota 
gonists remained friendly Wc arc so accustomed to that 
tradiuon in our Parliamentary life that perhaps we do not 
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behind him Could anyone imagine a Socialist postnun 
who found himself with a letter to Mr. Churchill saying 
don’t go to him, down the drain witli 

But not all the arguments were marked either by reason 

J dunng an Aprd heat wave and the seconi 

? me f H r ™.V ^ 30 in the morning, at ttal 

Sav 5 ^Tie behaviour of Ihe Houst 

midnieht ***^111 occasions Round about 

lemne^ ’ mcans of transport disappear, bad 

^iields gradually to a mood of 
irrefevancv’ ^*'h *' ‘*''"'‘>05 u tendency to humorous 

to rci a, oratory BertrW 

country moiiml by uneasy dreams, saw the 

only o^e Par»® “rporate State “After that, 

sUgbtly less biitm a ^ denounced the Government as being 
Sed ,0 ';8 totaUtanan bug than the Nans, 

rifemn. to ie B^ddock (Lab) b) 

Sad™V ve.t “^‘/ '’“'‘P *■'''■ To this Mrs Braddook 
been await™ This "‘ort— “For a long tune I base 

gentleman that opportunity to tell the honourabk 
the back of the neck— " ^R° /“t ‘'uiPted to grab him by 
was lost m cries of • n a "'bat she then wanted to do 
and the Deputy ChaimT''^ ‘‘ehghted OpposiUoD 

to do with the™ ^ 8”"='>''“'5"'o=dwhatallthishad 

auppX so™ih™ ”‘‘'"'"'u.“TB' ■o™ pm up gul pre- 
ously ' Neverthel^’ 8™mbled Mrs Bfaddock mystcri- 
ameLment ” sam Tu "“"“"B “bout it m the 

the incident ^ T>'Puly Chairman, firmly closing 

mtIJl^pred!„'’r'',„”d°eeTaToM%‘’"^‘™= 

Sion IS left that th? whni spoke An impreS' 

a duel bctw«n m! i ^^as mamlv 

Ouintin Horn’s father Attorney General 

o «or„ s father, now Lord HaiUham, had been In 
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cliarge of the 1927 Act, and his son’s opposition to its 
repeal was therefore the stronger for filial fervour Even so, 
he expenenced his usual 'difficulty in submerging his innate 
good humour in political indignation The young Pickwick 
'vhom heTCsembled would peep out 

Along with others he urged the Government to abandon 
the negative attitude of repeal and seize the opportumty of 
clearly defining by law the relation between the trade 
union movement and Parliament and the individual, a task 
ftnt became the more urgent the more mdustry was pro 
yessively nationalised But this prompted him to an 
'nip sh desire to twast the Government’s tail and incidentally 
|o one of his best passages Unlike the Conservative Party, 
Sie affirmed, the Government were guilty of underrating the 
l^trength of the trade union movement “It is a very far cry 
from the Tolpuddle Martyrs and all that to the Labour 
Government of 194<3,” he said- * We are in the presence of 
the most powerful corporation that has existed in this 
country since the Roman Catholic Church was diSestab 
lishcd It claims more adherents than many members of 
lire United Nations have subjects It has gigantic funds at 
Us disposal It has'a sort of Parliament and cival service of 
Its own This IS no hot house plant, shnnking from every 
blackleg who refuses to join the Transport and Genera! 
Workers’ Union, tcrnficd that the Government will coerce 
It. fearful and apprehensive of the verdict of the courts ’ 
From this Mr Hogg took an easy step to the uncomfortable 
^uggesuon that the Government should legalise a general 
*tnke ind Ici the T U C assume the responsibility for acting 
as a brake on it This would withdraw the whole matter 
from the purview of Pailiamcnt and fall in with the implied 
proposition of Sir alter Ciinne the T U C ’s General 
Secretary 1 

The Government were impervious alike locniicism and 

helpful ’ suggestions Tbvy were determined to have the 
bill, the whole DiU and nojbing but the Dill And have it 
they did v.ithout a word ofamendmenl bv 349 votes to 182 
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i /rUmbUp « 1 lh' Ihr 

Soviet Union — Ernest Devin 

Tim discussion on foreign policy which took place in 
Fcbruaiy caught the House in a state of doubt and uncasi 
ness It was noticeable that many members had left the 
lugher strata of idealism but had not jet found their feet 
m the more rnundanc level of realism and praetical pohucs 

a° O'*' ““""S ‘’f 

the United NaUons organisation in Ihe Central Hall 
Westminster, had just concluded, and it uus difficult to 
determine whether the new world orgamsation bad got off 
« “ bad start— or, indeed, to any sort of a start 

nrea^Lj. 1 , a't" '"'■'““ble and that the anciUaiy 
Sa ^n"^. ‘"J” 00*1 thc most admir 

SMU^ that loot "’“bo of the astonishing 

!^tr?d of r, Council, which 

n intemaUon,'i a '“P'oioe oourt of arbitration 

ea, r *sputcs, seemed to have become a boiling 
cauIaroQ of controversy overnight 7 

aMdVnfmi'r"'' oPPeared on the 

'"On'hs oarher Soviet trodhs 

ES-uan r'° ^ “'“PP"' 'b'0“ sent by ttc 

Persian Government to restore order in Azerbauan, svherc 
a movement for independence had resorted to wolence 
The iss^ that lay before the Council was svhether this was 
an interference mth the independence and sovereignty of 
Persia guaranteed by Treat, The Soviet delegmes s^^d 

^nuned three more issues were brought before the 
Council in all of which Omar Bntam sL mvolved 
Indonesia Greece and Ihe Levant States By the time these 
120 
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becQ disposed of the Russians were able to claim that 
the Persian issue was of no further interest to the Council, 
Since It was the subject of direct negotiation between the 
Russian and Persian GoNemmenis 
The prevalent theory, to which subsequent events gaVe 
countenance, w as that the Indonesian and Greek, issues were 
merely introduced as a counter-barrage to divert attention 
from Persia. Mr. Bc\nn himself told the House that his 
Soviet friends were suspicious of him when Persia was put 
'On the agenda and he confessed amiably . I have an 
honest face, but it doesn’t impress them somehow So they 
dumped in Indonesia and Greece ” 

Jfhe fact remained that there had been some very stormy 
passages between Mr Vishmsfcy, leading the Soviet delega- 
hon, andMr Bevin There was a feehng that our Foreign 
Secretary had had a most provoking time of it, but was this 
MW sort of open diplomacy hkcly to promote the harmony 
of nations^ Mr Bevin did not seem to have any worries on 
that score ‘T didn’t rmnd at all,” he said “Those who 
tMke up the Soviet Union hre members of the proletanat, 
and so am I We are used to hard bitung, but our fnend- 
ship remains I don’t lUmk exchanges of views of tbs bnd 
do any more harm than the exchanges of mcws at a Labour 
Party Conference I thmk the knock-about method is not 


so bad after all” ri-rui. 

Nor were speakers on either of the front benches inclmcd 
to wnte off the first mecUng of the world or^msaUon as a . 
faflure or anything hke it Harold MacmiUan (C) smd 
••Tbc mere launching of the orgai^aUon, wath its manifold 
activities. IS a gam The young plant, which some thought 
too tender to be exposed prematurely to the storm of 
controveny. has survived That is a gam Frank- 
somelimes bnitaUy frank-^»ion has mken place m 
the oren. in the full glare of publicity with all the modem 
techniQuc Yet the personal relaUonships of the prota- 
gonists remained friendly Wc are so accustomed to that 
tradiuon m our Parliamentaij life that perhaps we do not 
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realise US importance in international life That is a cam 
Finally, in the important issnes on which the conduct of 

the honour 

pLs •• ^ ““""’’‘y- All these are clear 

Having Slid this much on the credit side, Mr- Macmillan 
then I'tratd to the debit side nnd found it ven ^oms 
indeed •The relations between the Great Towers Tre 
Kite nol"lo l"= admitted "II would 

aTiSneJ that he ,"'T *''' ''"2'° American-Russian 

fn ^ *1^ SO firmly throujhoul the war is virtunllr, 
if not formally, in abeyance Soviet diplomat fKhat- 
e\cr reason, seems to be conc/*ntr-.*.^ j 

^eT;:mT^m:^dtd^'SSd"Tr:^s\S^ 

the motnc, behind these mantcuvres ?•• " "^*^1 ” 

He uas reminded of McUcrni^i>*e f. . 

his motive r ' " ^ "^Itat ran have been 

The Security Council was bcinit used as th. , , -r 

power pohtics with new rules but old n, ' instrument of 
We did not want thts to be an "L Tf on '''T’ °d 

secret fear, and it was therefore ^entiaffo 
about Soviet policy, while takinecare fhi! S 

to these matters we were not pro Russ.I^^* *" approach 

wc should be promankind wa? 

impenalist drive, or was it a r^inm » .? 

fervour of international ComoiunKm proselytising 

that at bottom Soviet pohw 

expansionist, and was aimed Jt c isolationist and not 
Many members tried to aV'e^d"*^ ' 

debate developed into a seriM Questions and the 

Russian. Brigadier 

Russian soldiers dunng the wirimrif 

onentul side of the Ru,„a„ The >yp.ra “ru s™ 
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would not be hurried, had nounderstanding of compromise, 
was prone to “save face ’ and redded human life as rather 
cheap More important, in considering his motives, he was 
vcjy much a realist and highly nationalistic, and to pim 
might was still right Russia herself was still interna 
tionalist, but only so far as internationalism would serve 
her nationalism V«ilson Hams (Ind) had giveojhis view 
m an earlier debate, when stressing the need to plumb 
Russia’s motives If we ascribed to her the wong motives 
we were hkely to develop a wrong policy m response to 
them Perhaps they had a general desire for political 
domination Perhaps they wanted secunty— but if so, 
against whom Perhaps they had both an inferiority and a 
supenonly complex But the fact remained that Russia was 
an autocracy, and an autocracy had to support 
public opimon the whole ume That was why the Press m 
Russia was censored and why there was a political police 
As Hitler had shown, an autocracy always had to have an 

opponent, It had to be saving the country from some aan^r 

withm or Without For Russia the enemy had been the 
White Russians, the Trotskyitcs and the Germans, and 
now, for the moment, America and Great Bntain were cast 

for the role , , 

Anthony Edsn rad into the Russian attituifc the 
of mvasion and the memory that it ttas 
Gemans tsbo neariy dealt a mortal thrust to '80 «>0 ™ 
Russians both resulong in a detemiination not to allow 
Germany to be m a position to do this again and have as 
friendly neinhbours as she could Unfortunately il often 
happened that those s'hom the Sonet Government thought 
they could trust among their neiirhbours were not those 
whom the roajonty in those counmes wished to govern 
them and this made it dilBcult for example for the United 
States to recognise the Goicmments of Bulgaria and 
Rumania But he believed that the Russians were sincere 
in their desire to collaborite with Dntain ana the United 
States and in wishing thnt the United Nttidns organisation 
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should fuQcttoo But m wanting this collaboration she 
appeared only to want it on her own terms That would 
not work It was only fair to add that whatever mi^t be 
said in Russian newspapers or over their wireless no 
statesman of the Soviet Union ever raised any objection to 
our making arrangements with our near neighbours in 
Western Europe 


Mr Bevin replied that he had deliberately raised this 
question when he was m Moscow for the Council of Foreign 
Ministers He had said You want fnendly neighbours 
Well, I want fnendly neichbours in my street too I am 
entitled to them, but I will do nothing that injures you 
The British Government will do nothing without informing 
you We will teU you everything We have a treaty of 
friendship If you want to change that from 20 years to 
50 years I will advise my Government to do it ” This offer 
he later admitted did not seem to be taken very seriously 
at the time but he would keep trying 
Whatever were the reasons for the cleavage between 
Russian and Western policies and these reasons were just 
as obscure at the end of the debate as at the becinmne 
there was no difference of opinion on its evil effecU on 
Europe Robert Boothby (C) thought the term United 
Nations was sometiung ofa misnomer The United Nations 
Assembly was merely an international talking shop That 
\vas as far as It had got yet, and so long as the veto remained 
m Its present form that was as far as it would ever get 
He w as not afraid of war in the near or even the middle 
future, but he was afraid ofa kind of frozen peace based 
on suspicion and fear We appeared to have no views of 
any kind on the future of Germany Mr Molotov dis 
covered this at Yalta Rotsdim and San Francisco He 
found the Western democracies divided undecided 
disunited and impotent It was easy for him to run throucli 
their ranks and impose his own terms on Eastern Eurone 
_and the ball was still at his feet ^ 

If only the Four Powers would stick 


together for the 
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next decade or so and have a common policy, was Wilfnd 
Roberts’ (L ) pious wish In that case it would be madness 
to destroy the econormc strength of Germany because it 
could be used for the benefit of Europe The Ruhr could 
be internationalised economically and politically and its 
coal and steel resources and great industrial potential used 
for the well being of Europe and the world Support for 
these views came from all quarters of the House Not ony 
were there advantages m adopung a common policy towards 
Germany, m Harold Macmillan’s opimon, but there were 
gra\e dangers in not doing so If dispute and acrimony 
and intense feeling between East and West continued and 
dcseloped, Germany would become a menace to peace 
Germany, now cast down, despised, shunned Uke m 
unclean thing will once more be courted by each ot tne 
two groups, and from a starving outcast she will become 
the pampered courtesan of Europe, selling her favours to 
the hipest bidder She will once more have lost the war 
and won the peace, and Hitler s dream and road prophecies 
wiU have come true The seeds of war are not sown in the 
years immediately preceding the conflict it is the first 
years after war that are the critical yean Therefore betore 
It is too late, let us act *’ 

To all this urgent clamour the Foreign Secretary presented 
a pauent and sympathetic front All that could be done 
for Russia, Poland and the satclUtc States in r^pect of 
Germany had been done he said but they had not 
made up their minds about the Western frontiers The 
heart of aggression in Germany was the Ruhr but it was 
also potcnually a great productive area Should he, tor the 
first reason, restrict its output or should he aim at a polio 
under which the Ruhr would be a produeme umt for 
Europe as a whole, including Russia including escryone 
so that Its products went East and ^^rcsl and so mised the 
standard of life in Europe? Here hts mdustnal instinct 
told him that the nght thing to do was to hand over the 
Ruhr to public ownership under international control 
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With each Government ownine a share m the concern and 
sitting on the governing body 
Mr Bevm also had a vord to say about the other 
ei-encmy country Italy He opposed treating Italy aS if 
Mussolini was still abvc AU the countries which had 
been under dictatorships had lost their political legs and 
It was our task to help them get their muscles back so that 
they might stand on their own feet and walk erect Italy 
had gone a long Way to work her passage but he thoughl 
the- nationalities around her Were being pushed too far 
There was often a great conaict between ethnic frontiers 
and ccon^c necessities Great electrical power had been 
hmlt up by the Italians In the Tyrol m lerrjtoiy ethmcally 
Austrian Could not this great ecooorme power be made 

‘hs ethnic 

problem? Why could there not be wherever the ethnic 

arrangement 

under which both counirtes could have the benefit of the 
raw materials which eitisted in terntories of that bad ’ 

He was only thinking aloud Members pondering Iheir 

rwiShifkT^ '■ 
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the war against hunger 

The world food ihortase ts a relrtbuiton which falls a% the 
innocent for the general follies of tnanltind — CUmeni 
Aulee 

TifRouGnouT the Parliamentary Session there was one 
problem c\cr before the Cabinet which, m spite of every 
clfort, persisted in growing to monstrous proportions 
’This was the world food shortage, particularly in the two 
great staple foods on which the greater part of the human 
race depends — ^wheat and rice Europe supplied itself with 
® great proporuon of its wheat requirements m pre war 
r53ys» but It was the principal market for the great surplus 
areas of Canada, the United States, the Argentine and 
Australia In Asia, India. Malaya, China and Japan 
depended for a proportion of ihcir needs on the surplus 
produced 1(1 Durma, Siam and Indo China 
*rhe German war cut off the European market, except 
for Britam, and the surplus countries accumulated reserves 
They also reduced ihcir acreage, while an enhanced home 
demand followed on increased purchasing power In Europe 
—except in Britain — war conditions reduced production. 
In Asia, the Japanese war severed the consuming from the 
producing areas, with the result that output in Burma, 
Sam and Indo*China was reduced Moreover theconstani 
rise m the population of India by five millions a year 
increased the demand 

At the end of the European war — when it was still antici 
pated that the Japanese war would continue for a further 
12 or’ IS months — it was calcubted that the great stocka 
built up by the wheat-exporting countnes would tide the 
woild over until normal harvests were resumed, and it was 
even thought reasonable that the Coaliuon Government 
should de^d“ to allow our on-w wheat proix^uon to faJI 
127 
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from Its wartime pnk and encourage the hope that more 
fcedingstufTs v.ou!d be available from Autumn. 1945, in 
order to build up our Incstock \ hich wc hid probabl) 
reduced more than most countries 
But by September these pleasant anticipations were 
wearing a little thin and by Christmas things had definitely 
got out of hand When the Food Minister. Sir Ben Smith, 
came down to the House in February, after a visit to 
Washington, the story he had to tel! reminded Sir Arthur 
Salter (Ind ) of the first chapter of the Book of Job Here 
was a good man in adversity, afllicted by an incredible 
succession of unmented misfortunes He was surrounded 
by his fnends— true Job’s comforters— who were obviously 
discouraged and .Uso, it seemed rather obviouslv asbng 
themselves whether Job was really quite such a good man 
as they had thought He told the House of a succession 
of messengers of woe each treading on the heels of the 
other— 


“And while he jet spake there came also another ' 

He told of droughts m Nonh Africa and m South Africa 
droughts in the Argentine and Australia, miscalculations 
of stocks in North America bad weather m the South 
Pacific, monsoons and cyclones ‘AU perfectly true,’ 
commented Sir Arthur, ‘ but were these disasters really 
so sudden, so simultaneous, so unpredictable^ 

Certainly Sir Ben Smith did not look like a prophet, of ' 
doom or any^ng else He »as rltast for the role of Job 
Endowed With a Dickensian plumpness and joviality. Sir 
Ben Smith w as apt to take the House into his rather raucous 
confidence and was nimbuslious when attacked Despond 
ency st uneasily on his gemal countenance as he announced 
that the ^^“5 jmpoTting countnes m the 

first SIX men hs of 1946 was five and a half millions tons 
short of requir^ents Bntatn had accepted a reduction 
of nwrly a quarter of a million tons in her imports This 
could only be met by raising the flour extraction rate to 
85 per cent and this in turn meant less fecd^ngsiuff for 
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livestock, less poultry, bacon and eggs Nor was this all 
Shortage of nee for India meant that she had to cut her 
export of ground nuts to thK country by half, and this, 
combined with the disappointing outcome of the resumption 
of whaling in the Antarctic, would lead to a cut m Britain’s 
fat ration Further steps to meet this forbidding situation 
vvere the deferment of the call up of 8,000 agricultural 
workers and an appeal to farmers from Tom WiUiams, the 
Minister of Agriculture, to sow as much gram as they 
could m the Spring 

the House could not pass by so senous a situation 
Without debate The main criticism of the Government 
was that the country should and could have been wnmed 
much earber of these impending misfortunes The cat had 
been too long m the bag David Eccles (C ) wanted to know 
tf food had the hipest pnonty in the import programme 
If It had not. and more food could be brought m why 
were wc soil importing the same quantities of tobacco 
and films ’ If it had then why had the Government done 
nothing IQ the Autumn to stimulate food producuon at 
home ? Was it because the three taxes, films,_tobacco and 
beer, were the three pin up girls of the Board of Inland 
Revenue'’ 

In facing this cnucism Sir Ben Smith w’as obhgcd to 
perform that function of a politician which was once 
described as “trying to explain to a sceptical and bewildered 
electorate the defects of an inscrutable Providence It had 
been necessary, he said to soft pedal fears of a worldwide 
Brain shortacc in case the confidence of holders of wheat 
was undermined and the thousands of small peasant 
fanners were encouraged to l\pard Nor could he disclose 
our vv heal slocks at a time when there was a sellers market 
U would afford a great opportunity to the sellers to raise 
pnccs against him ‘ in a world m which many counincs 
are sufTcnng from semi starvation it is a sad commentary 
on what has to be done on the altar of profit ’ 

One of the privations which had descended upon the 
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housewife as a cousequence of ibe cessation of lend lease 
\^as tlic sudden turning off of the dried egg supply On top 
of all else this caused a domestic stir Mrs Jean Mann 
(Lab) assailed the decision to stop supplies with a battery 
of recipes Against these she set some cynical summaries 
of current Hollywood films Tliese like dried eggs cost 
precious dollars she said but if the housewife could choose 
she would choose dried egg Not only that but Sir Ben 
lacked the Woolton technique Housewives had to be 
wooed they did not like to be told As for dried egg 
you ve had it 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rode to the rescue of 
a colleague distressed by fair matdens The import pro- 
pamme for the first half of 1946 he anuounced showed 
that food and agricultural products were 56 per cent of 
the total imports the raw materials were 33+ per cent 

™a”“fa«ured goods 
four and a half per cent and films only one and a half 
per cent 

The" JirM'Shert'"! n*!" diflicnlties multiphed 

3?e,^f m ifo I five and a half milhon 

o eight million tons and the failure of the monsoons in 

?en Smith to w”h' ® “P hut also scut Sir 

April ancr months of badgering from Sir Arthur Sailer 

Food Situation It served only to encourage Sir Arthur 
hU a persistent gadfly still further to goad the Food 
Mimster for failing to foresee what he shoufd have foreseen 

Heilrte ih?Wh'f ““Speratlon enclosed the whole 
n o n '"“•"P" was due 

n the op n on df Rob Hudson (CJ not to an exceptional 
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^nes of droughts — because global wheat production o\er 
the whole year remained more Or less imaffecied by droughts 
la ore or other part of the norld — but to faulty pnce-fixing 
m the chief producing couiifnes, under which it paid 
fanners to feed grain to livestock or to sell it for industrial 
purposes rather than to let It go for direct human con 
sumption^ “Well,” rejoined Sir Ben Smith “You can’t 
expect me to interfere with a sovereign country on that 
Pomt ” In any case, he argued, even if the weather did not 
tuake all that difference to global wheat production, the 
fact remained that owing to the war European countries 
yielded only half their pre war lotaL 
Jenme Lee (Lab) made no attempt to disguise her 
exasperation She claimed that world leadership on the 
food front was being given, not by the United States or 
^he Soviet Union, but by Great Bntain, which had the finest 
tatioiung system and the smallest black market m the 
"otld “After all,” she said “There was no ratiomng of 
lie blitz, and if there was anytiung like equalitj of saenfice 
between Amenca and Europe, then the menace of faimne 
could be bfted at least from Eoroi^ ” Russia too should be 
told what a grave wTong she was doing herself in sending 
half a million tons of gram to France when there was 
starvation in the Russian occupation zone There was 
nothing more despicable than to play food politics” at 
such a lime Mr Lennox-Boyd (C ) preferred to call them 
'hunger politics” when he alleged that food was tending 
to go where the polmcal feebngs of the producing countnes 
wanted it to go The Argentine, for instance, had seat 
whcnl to Spam and Portugal but could not gel fuel which 
would prevent her burmog gram UNRRA had sent an 
agricultural cargo to Poland and 75 per cent of it was 
anmediaiely shipped to the Soviet Union, 

It was left to Sir John Boyd Orr (Ind.), the new Director 
Genera! of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
Umied Nations, to lift the debate from this level of reenm 
ination to a more forward looking point of view 
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The object of FAO, lie explained, was to raise the levels 
of nutrition of people m all countries of the world and also 
the standard of living of the food producers Before the 
war one half of the world s population suffered from lacl: 
of food and only when the world decided to feed the peoples 
of the world as human beings should be fed would there 
be that increased market for agricultural products which 
would prevent a recurrence of agricultural slumps 
‘ There are only two alternatives facing nations today 
collaboration for their mutual benefit, or war for iheif 
mutual destruction I believe that in this appalling crisis 
It will be possible through the FAO to lay the foundation 
of permanent collaboration among the nations in a pl^ 
which will bring about a world food scheme based on 
human needs — and this would set going a really beoevolent 
revolution 



Ca\PTEr Seventeen 

finding the money 

, i 

• om irelj-cd to be reasorably ftunum — //^/: Dalton 

SeiviTen ihe ^\’ars it -nould be safe to sa> that public 
attention ii-as only wholly directed towards Parbament on 
daj m the >car and that wus Budget Day The 1945'6 
“^«sioa was thus at least sure of securing twice the normal 
of public attenuoo, since it included two Budget 
More accuralel) there was an inienm and a final 
Budcct The first, tn Oaober, was mercl> a curtain raiser 
to th* second Jls confessed object was to ofTer an jncvnti>c 
to a population long denied any in'^nuvc other than that 
waij^ling one of dcfeaiinfi the King s enemies, and for 
that reason it v.-r*< cnlled the *Jam To-morrow Budeet 
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phenomenon occurred A deep throated growl of approval 
surged up from benches behind him, a very grim souR^^ 
seldom heard in the Chamber For a moment th^ guillotine 
fiasbed and the heads tumbled Opposition eyebiosvs 'aCK 
raised Was this the Revolution 

■ For motor taxation the method of calculating hofse 
power according to cylinder bore was to go “The cylmdei’ 
bore, like other bores, has no friends ” E P T was to be 
reduced to 60 per cent and certain articles of importance 
to housing were to be freed from Purchase Tax, so that, 
as one member put it, the country could boil'and freeze 
free of tax 

In the following discussions the memory of that formid 
able growl at the raising of the Surtax lingered Mr 
Churchill warned the Chancellor of exaggerated hopes 
He was no longer at the first frontier of a large and ftrtd® 
territory The eotire area had been swept through, harvester 
and gleaned, and gleaned again and again He stood ott 
the far side of v'hat was now a thoroughly scrubbed field 
This point was futther UndetUned In 193% the number 
of people left with £6,000 a year after taxation was 7,000» 
but m 1945 It was down to 80 So the Chancellor need not 
worry about redistribution of Income Sir John Anderson 
weighed in with some financial philosophy The pursuit of 
economic cqahty was, m his opinion, a questionable 
doctrine which might lead to stagnation Was a man to b® 
reproached because he wished to do belter than his neigh* 
hours'’ On the contrary, provided that the lowest love) of 
income was not too low by the standards of human need, 
and the higher levels were attainable to all as rewards of 
character, ability and enterprise, economic inequality was 
good Surtax vvcakctied and destroyed the initiative of a 
small number of men, exceptional individuaU, whose 
services to the naUon might fnr transcend that ofa battalion 
of ordinary men 

But the highest incomes in this country were not the 
tesuU oC individual eCTott, protested Mr B>.ason (Lab ) 
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They were derived from the ovwiershjp of inherited land 
Scxiial services of high intellectual quality ^^as given to the 
nation by the technicians and research workers on not 
particularly large salaries, while the big incomes were made 
hy men of business acumen who exploited their work and 
chscovenes Sir John was really confusing the really great 
^ith thcireally rich, commented Glenvil Hall, the Financial 
Secretary Many a truly great man had died m a garret 
The Chancellor was accused of ‘.soaking the nch for 
a mere £7,000 000, enough to run the country for about 
12 hours If that was so, he retorted, then it could not be 
•^oing a lot of aggregate harm to enterpnse The Surtax 
p2>er, he went on, was actually deriving a moderate benefit 
unde- the proposals The gnciance seemed to be that he 
'^'as not deriving an immoderate benefit It was not enough 
for him to get a few hundreds of pounds more by way of 
tax relief— he ought to have thousands ! Still, he admitted 
graciously, some of them did work out of a sense of public 
spirit— but these woQld work just as hard whether they 
Itad a thousand pounds more or less 
There w cre some gloomy prognostications about mflation 
Some contended that it was already with us m camouflaged 
form The purchasing power of the pound was falling 
they said Our debt per head was greater today than that 
of any other country— m 1944 every child was bom £400 
m debt I But more members preferred to launch their 
individual attacks on ihcir own particular bugbears Beer 
and tobacco taxes were unpopular No one had done more 
to support the revenue during the war than that excellent 
person the beer drinker aflirmed Gumey Braithwaite (C ) 
They had been the more patriotic m that thev had given 
thcir money to the Exchequer and had not tndulced in any 
saving campaign or m buildinc up a sinkinc fund (Drinking 
fund*’ — A member) The tax on whiskv affronted the 
Scottish sou! of Robert Boolhby (C ) It was in his view 
savage and unconscionable and a gross injury to the people 
of Scotland The Ch-incellor was unmoved He felt that 
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people were much more stimulated by the prospect of 
somethmg off income tax than they would be by saenfidng 
an equal amount of revenue in making beer and tobacco 
a httle cheaper when beer was so vveak and cigarettes so 
few. They would much rather wait until the beer was more 
worth dnnking 

In the mam this finl peacetime Budget received a good 
reception It was a “httle man’s Budget,” releasing some 
two million from income tax altogether When the reduc 
tions caiRe into force in April nobody was worse off and 
everybody, m some degree or other, was better off m 
terms of taxation 


The shape of the nation’s finances was not fully revealed 
until Apnl, when once again the Chancellor revelled in a 
Parhamentary occasion For over two hours be held 
the attention of the House while be expounded ivith 
immutable clarit> and emphasis the staggering totals of 
national income and expenditure He sustained himself 
dimng this feat vvith sips of milk poured from a small silver 
coffee pot — <1 dnnk which was rumoured to be not so 
innocent as it appeared 

He had a heartening story to tell m this second Budget 
spereh Purchase tax. income tax, beer and tobacco and 
^ entertainments taxes had all broken records This was 
rcHected in the year’s revenue of £3,284.000 000 acainst 
^5.484.000.000, the deficit being 
p,2W,000.^~ £100,000.000 I«s than the esUmate 
Looking ahead, Mr Dalton showed a sturdy optimism. 

£3,161.000,000 and cx^nditurc at 
^,887.000.000. showing a defiat of £726,000.000 fXatcr 
the reduction of 15 per cent in the content of beer, owing 
to the world shortage of cereaU. involved the Chancellor m 
a loss of abou t £48,^.000 on Brer Duty and brought his 
drfiat up to £775 000,000 J This meant that, taking uiio 
account non-recurring war , terns, for every pound of 
5d out of revenue, 

against Us m the previous year Leaving the non rccumng 
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Items out of account the figure i\ould be ISs 2d So \\c 
cot Ncry far off a balanced Budget this 
atmounced tnumphanll> against a ^^ckgroiwd of^c^ 
Esen when he faced an estimated excess of £750 ooo uw 
of ot-erseas expenditure (mamly on imports and the main 
tcnance of troops abroad) over receipts from exports, the 
Chancellors optimism persisted Expor^ v.cre nsmg 
raore rapidlj than some people had thought likely 
Imported food prices howeser were also nsmg steadily 
aud the cost of Iivine subsidies which now stood at 
£335000000 misht haie to nse »ith them since he was 
stm as determined as ei-er to hold prices snbstantiallj a 
their exislmg lesel The cost of the 
services was also likely to nse from £500 000 000 m 194S-7 

to £700 000 000 m Pvo jears «7nnnnoo on 

But the chief item of expenditure was £1 667 CW on 
Ih- Snpph and Defen-e DepaitmenB ^d on thrs he hop^ 
tosavp A.fi|ureofabout£500WWayrae“'i'_^ 
token as a rough estmiate Under this head ^e 
£80000000 n the year which we 
numstenng our aone m Germany party 
G-rmaus Lre This food cost us doto frorn our hm^ 
tesmirces and the Chaucellor f'®'™'*’, ^ 
unite sum the Bntish^xpajcr cannot “>> 
much longer be exp-cted to go on payina on this scale 

Wta are, in effect X"'Xal'°pmp'^l°s the ChanceHor 

wi m"nn n^^handrt Set than a close-fisted mood 
^ in an remissions from Purchase Tax 

He announced ^ Jong hst 3 , 

d an was d The scale of entertammeni 

dut^’°ww7lo“errt for all outdoor sports and such mdoor 
ly was lower , but dogs horses and cm-mas 

frSirbSSt from ih« The earned mcome aUow-ance 
noi oen aoce lo married women m industr\ 

d ^ *>“ “tod®®"' “f =■"“ “ 

hlSrent^SrwTn' on EPT was ru go and .he Nauonai 
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Defence Contribution, re-chnstened the “Profits Tax’ t'ES 
j*'’ ChanceUor 

„ 1 “ decision on the question of a new las 

™ilf I" dividends This decision, he said 

TOth some hint of thunder, would depend on the conduct 

bLt industry to ploush 

h^deir^T^, distnbute them to share- 

n » t™. n ‘I'l" 'niy patchy,” he added, 

in a tone which the Opposition found frosty 

Ch^riti?r'' the Opposition heard with apprehension the 
mernS ^“““1 ® ” P inheritance-’ No 

Siiln:.,^ w ' Pc™?'' t'acply in love with 

Aboul fitin twi^^ degeneration of property ” 

mthrcc left property subject to EstatcDuty The Onnosition 
n« ' ate'alt'rJv'" 'v!-n a oamTd d°d 

It was imlL^H "“P'l* til' higher Iciels 

«rmni ^ '""“"d. but at the loner levels the 

SnS°laJrener' ™'“‘' “ «>= OPPPP'-d" 

tofe e?d " He“h'a5’ni ''^‘1 'Atraordinory passage 

that he- h-,A ^ ^ ^ already confessed to a stnrtled House 
mat nc had a sonc in Ins hc'ir#’ ii- _ »ivu 

lai'Tm hcuVr^aTi nd^ f’’*' ° " dwth d“ L by 

crSing ShoVal Parir " A„’r:iir P 

Chancellors heart iiellcd „ ""d ‘“ddenly the song in the 
incomparable beauty m^nrliam^h"’ " *" “ ''‘’"dcrful 
sunshine on the liilh Tn thL m P'o"°"“"d, ’In the 

S,?K,;'iS’sS“= 
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^ poet, never Surely there bad been something more 
•nspinng than milk m the silver coffee pot ' 

Even the sober and cautious Sir John Anderson, who 
tad certainly ne\er winged his Budgets with poetry, seemed 
stirred by this unusual peroration The Chancellpr, he said, 
might refer to a song in his heart as he contemplated 
expanding expenditure in many directions Let me warn 
tinj of the real danger— that such cardiac murmurs may be 
diagnosed m the future, by other doctors, as symptoms ot 


a mortal disease ’’ .. 

Like Mr Eden, Sir John thought the expenditure, bearing 
m mind that the Japanese war had ended mne 
Wore, Has stasscrag It ws nearly font ^®'t 
ttan m 1939 Ralph Assheton (C ) f"'';,*”® , 
nay this was done One and n half "''^o" 
still employed on orders for the Supply P , 

There were more men arrd women f 
Government Serv.ee than rn the »';o" 1”? S™ 

engmeentlg rndustnes and more tn local E° be 

m the whole of agt, culture -Hns “travaganee should be 
curbed, he sard severely The Oorrernment should practise 
some of the austerity they preached -mnoniv ’ 

Thewors^tob^no-^^^^^^^ 

said Brendan Bracken r'i,onrp.nr.r Hi* ha*; 

an mBated '"[tency arni^ a^^n^ There is no commit 

eea having a honey .umo at He is the most prodigal 
menthysnot^Urngtojmnp^a^^He^t here to keep the 
Chancellor >ri hist ry ^ , 

pubhepurse \Vewereno.s«.h« 

Hugh grnment had to have regard to the 

assaults ^ - on to the commitments they had 

mtemational ^'n with the United Nation* organisa 

undertaken in douds on this or that part of the 

ion and to P -phey could not be a party to forcing 

international _ j- nec and Supplv down too fist or too 
Kmirthcy saw « here the world was getting to But that 
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was where they intended to pursue economies 
The other side of the balance sheet was adversely com 
mented on by both side^ A Conservative estimated that 
per head compared 
with£3inI914 Mr Benson (Lab) said that when taxation 
went up much above 25 per cent trouble foUawed We 
now had a^tax level of nearly 40 per cent and since PAYE 
linked up the day’s work with the day s tax* and it was 
only too c ear that the less work one did, the less tax one 
paid It followed that if it was a case of giving up beer, 
o acco or work, the three great tax producers, work was 
Zf wsiest to give up The result was that the effect 

industry ^ ^ shown in both wages and 

^ Conservatives 

S H.firi 0^ fortune were a proper reflection 

TotSh Tt application and thrift 

a!?*, = P=« of a man s income 

tmnA wnfiscated was not levying a tax, it was 

TOafJteclrtl, Sociahsts said no man 

?nrhandr,?l r ^ P'>'‘"“ans We will never allow that 
fellnwiSnf "P'“ ** «■“ 'aloe of their 

a nler wo M "“"'y- •>' dadared •Seel. 

Parlnmcnt “ ■”'"»«" of 

ab^ntThr.hr'T,,'’'?”"' Opp^'haa had plenty to say 
S l hrewdW^o , n"'"' '^Pf'^Tax Colonel Hutehisoi. 

IssL ei a cL'^e^ ™ '°”S ”= »■' Chancellor 

assessed a concern by its earning capacilv when TLXin" 

Opposition that hiyh .a-hon'^JS'SLtbnl'JL'joneem: 
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to take up a ddmicne outside the United Kanedom while 
finns trading o\erseas were thinking twice about setting 
c? head ofBcci in this country Not only that but 

with brains and enterprise were seeking reward tor 
tti*ir laical m countnes where taxes were not so opressivc 
Suchirdmduals said Sir John Anderson should be coaxed 
2nd cosseted not cudcelled and cavilled at. . c . . 

The prospect of keeping Purchase Tax on ^ ® ^ 

ES'cnse to a discussion on direct \ersus indirect taxation 
Mr Gordon Walker (Lab ) Ihoueht that direct taxescurbed 
mtiatnc and ^^ent on to argue that by th'nK 

!^op!e TOntcd more difficult to get the [birches': 

mouraged it. From thia he concluded that it uoutd 
tociaUy sound prachce to institute “ 

ta-a high tail on htgh pnee goods But Sir Pet r Ben„eu 
(C.) looked to the day "Ben selling thing uould om 
be so easy and if prices remained high braus 
T« people Mould not be able to 'Bern -nus ^tdd 
l«d to Unemployment Nor could Mt ' 

utlcome a continuation of a "B''B ^ For?aaraole 
Has irciitably discnminatisc and arbitra^ 
he could read a book fme of tax s« " a a pl^and pay 
ene tax and as a film and pay a BigBer rate of Major 
Rerton (I Nat 1 armed that some goods could be reason 
u^ton (L Nat ) argue-l ifmass produebon acre 

ably cheaply produced for P Parehasc Tax 

rot go ng but this M-as impossioie su lui.i. . 

itsb-ted demand alternative means 

Th re Mere die j S,„ljs (Lab ) leas a vagoroils 

of raising revenue Riotm ,„_£5(X) 000 000 a jear 
edvoeate for a nat.o-a'Jxnd rax^ ^ 

> It ng O" tBe doonKP ^ ^ Sir Alan Herbert find ) 

tK ’Uo found supim ,ba 

Mho cla med lha b on it Belting m his view 

counir> by . -nic totol takings on dogs and 

w-as a t’aional cancc^^^^g £.00 000000 and 

t-WOOoXlSioueh to pay olf th- Ameneaa loan m 
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rtom?!i:d the Cliancellor 

«i,ld do d Th^t "■ ”,. '“ "■ ooUiontiti 

co™ do It lhai was njiothisr laaltcr, 

thJ^Fmanc's^MlT """'I."® “°™>' *'’= of 

Opposition were oui and the 

demonstration hv ^ 

hSry .mX,a« n,^ °PP“«'on btforo the Recess that 
through svdhotit adcaii?i"'ll being hurried 

they requested tlial tie ChaTiSf "I P,"""' PPOTbl'ty, 
and ask leave to s t a^Tn" .?? ^'P°'‘ P«S»«* 

llleirhst trams and blis« hr.r members to catch 
iside and the House seitidT’ Si' ''''® brushed 
had the advantage of a "shiri "i. °°''e™ment side 

members could go home rarlv J'b'mby so many 

behind to uphold the Oiw^rntT ? "'^u' ''“ving enough 
Opposition could have noTuTh sT , “'I 
did most of the talking system and moreoser they 

momnf amend"mem“"^t"’"’ boors oTthe 

sidered'vvuh “ u/Lul^; was fuUy eon- 

fantisy The effect of «. t realms of njt and 

Dalton “You areurL “ h suggestion ^vas tried on Mr 

‘ You ought to be m bed ' ^ 

affirmed the Chancellor p«. j i ’ stoutly 

Manning's mink coat was the ^ 

the taxation of skins At , ® °{ao argument about 

to report progress Olne... i?* ™°''® "as made 

ChanUr.seeStOgS^Ut'^'=S,'''^' 

sotieitor Oenemf .hmigt 'K-^s'S qu’^e' 
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as long, he observed The Chancellor still maintained his 
I'umour, but his gestures were not as free and easy as they 
tad been earlier While the Financial Secretarj , notoriously 
somnolent on these occasions had been awaVe all the 
lane * 

But e\en towards such blandishments the Chancellor 
’^■as adamint, He was determined to keep to schedme 
So, weary and red eyed, members grimly pursued their 
>asi, keeping sleep at bay with a btUe leg pultag as when 
a member furthered his case for removing the Purchase Tm 
ftom wigs by poinung to the Chancellors slumng bald 
trad Finally. Ohver Stanley drew 
House tn the approach of the sacred hoar f 1 = “ 

Coffee and buns arc calling’ he announced And to that 

rail eten the Chancellor had to yield ^rtemnne 

Even to, they were back in Committee m ‘t' 
ond sat again until nearly four the "1“ 

tompleung 38 bouts m two sittings, a r«oid 
tmci As the Chancellor made concessions m Purchase 
Tax au^Vup mroro than £2.000, OOOut was no. entirely 

“Si^uemly the Bill passed lU Tlard 
a division in an a.n-osphem o« Se cf%"m Jm 
the Opposition it „ maintenance of die 
loEhl“evT:f1a«ona. income JO 

toSl^rt^^ox Conscrt^ -^-te Omt full tos 

smec leldom m Bnd-elary history had one man 
given so httle to so manj t 
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iVheft i/its scfienie Is carried out h u m Lr 

unemployment should n«»vAr First, that 

insured population second thM 
be paid, and third.’ that ihfcrl^sii^S'v should 

senice The socctre aV i,J health 

haunt any coun^ whose 

saturation point.^and °rrima,nr^ approached 

country, whatever the polS cn™ Z’® swn whether this 
ment, will be able to solv^^* complexion of its Govern- 
bamed all countries m i 
Much has already been done in 

the resettlement and training 

financnl measures to control nil vanous 

ment. to approach a 

of the outside world will have’ih.!^* t*me and the vagancs 
be claimed Family alln\v-.« *hejr say before success can 
had already been reahsed -mH 'f*’ second assumption 
Bevan. the Mimster of nShh T®'" Aneunn 

By one of those odd S!?' 1 ° '““’“Pass the third 
political history of Bntam th ’***"'*** *bat reinforce the 
services that hTs been ip social 

in the hands of two Welshme? h 
pioneer m social le^mn 
whereas James Griffiths took the Si t 
insunnee scheme and earned it thr«, T®hbon national 
earned it through m substantially 
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the same form Aneunn Bevan swept the board clean 
of previous ideas and started afresh The end remained 
the same but the means v,ere very different 
The umversal health service involved a general prac 
htioner and speciahst service general and special hospital 
treatment maternity and child welfare clinics eye and 
dental treatment spectacles and deaf aids and so on to 
he provided free to all persons insured under the National 
Insurance Act Free meant of course without any 
payment additional to the lOd a week included in the 
national insurance contnbution the balance coming from 
the Exchequer (or the general taxpayer) and the local 
authonties (or the ratepayer) 

Three mam instruments were chosen by the hl^imster to 
carry out this service These were the hospitals the general 
practiuoners and the health centres t»e lame to 

examine the first of these mstrumeots Mr Bevan found a 
hospital orgamsauon which bad grown up without plan or 
sjstcra It was unevenly distnbuted over the country and 
very often the best faeilrtics wore prov.dcd where they were 
least needed Many of the hospitals were we, smalh 70 per 
tent having less than 100 beds and over 30 per cent having 
less than 30 Nobody can pretend that hospitals so 
smaU can provide general hospital treatment Although I 
am not myself a devotee of bignew for bigness sake I 
would rather be kept alive in the effiaent if cold altruism 
of a large hospital than espire in a gush of sympathy m a 

small one .i % * 

Hospitals fell into two mam categones the vo untarj 
anH tuc niiininnal Hc was awarc that the voluntary 
hosplals had a long history of devotion arid sacrifre 
behind them but they had bren established often by the 
caprice of pnvate charhy They bore no re aion to one 
anolher Two hospitals close together often tried to 
nrovide the same specialist services unnecessarily while 
other areas had not that kind of specialist scrvirx at aU 
Nor when the health service was set up and something like 
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S .0 The posidon or.hr 
S £~ ,„ •"spidils uas littis belter. ■ Many of 
noiicrs Furihr°”'* exercise their hospiul 

from the P^r 'heir hospilah’ 

' TOiTe'oemlZ ““orl hSSre r„Tr,' b” 

bI’c',r"rnSusJTrrt4“^^^^^^^ 

ent raanaeeraem or Jf remained under independ- 

aLruK”L°e h‘ '■" 

•an Sell „;,v «rvi« Tn’/ru- 

?e^oi“;hte“:‘;r:rbi”f^^^^ 

at the top, appointed bv 

'Vith all conccriicd ■nia''r^ • ^''J*'“r after consultation 
would appoinUocal '’?“r<b, in their turn, 

each large hospital orVmo ihr 

setting up S th« option of 

Planning and overall ‘odi'idual hospitals. 

.h=prer!gaUve o7?S"bo“s""S°,h 1 

ment of the hospitals under f h^j '^^y-to-day manage- 

of the nta„age.Se„Te„,^;,'S“" "f ^ <1= hi*"* 

nowmr'lfed*S'haman'‘L'’S fheef^f' '^r; Bevan 

Ma?ut"hrarhr„»^™"o^^^ 

Planned to. achie^ 
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lli« md-pendent spint of the profession He had had plenty 
of Warning that doctors would not consent to become 
‘Hata servants He therefore proposed to <et up local 
cxecutn-e councils m each count) and county borough 
Half of the membership of these councils was to be pro 
fes onal and appointed by the profession itself To enter 
the pubbc service all the doctor had to do was to put 
himself on the list of the counail If he chose to be mde 
pendent, he could remain outside 
Onii. on lb6 bst for public service the ‘1°=“’' ^ 
Bien n bisic Salary plus a capitation fee The basic s^ 
proposed chiefly in order that a j nunc doctor 
practice for the first time could live while 
»P his lists There s as also the ndsantsge ‘f 
■ccteascd to get doctors to go into the '‘“'“'“''i."™ 
This latter vTas one of the Ministers 
«tn ng the existing uneven distnbution of dooors though 
"Lt the enuntty Another method was 
the executive councils in conjunction v^ 
hodv the Medical Fractices Committee v hich would 

apph-ation to the dismcl they would so 

was room for another doctor in tnm nair / 
eilv.se the council who would pu J ” “cir si 
If It w-s over-doetored he would have to try eisewlicrc 
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under the local authontie$ 

'’“'’“‘‘i' ■" "’= House or out of.l 
nlv,n*l"°‘ “ ""'P''''''nsive medical service the 
?rormr r opposition not only 

Assoei^fn Con«™tives but from the British Medical 
“"■< other outside bodies 
Tor?« ^rer the "u" Pronounced by the 

f* cul!" roheme so summarily slam by the 

msbne or t^ Planning only, leaving the hospitals 

thJopnot’tmn°L"J'''°“''”!;“" “"■'"■'“S their nostnls 
menrtha, he ho^nimi, "« Govern 

Richard Law (C 'fen * "i?* ownership 

swem but ihfrl “="= *!■«« in the 

due to lick of finaneo 0°^ 

community vvLm pay fw “ 'T ““ 

dithcultv disanoMrra ^ a ** oomprchensivc service that 
awarrmm thrioeri by taking the hospitals 

reanng thehiirtiT r^n’'"’"'''” Oovemment was 

Webb? (C ) of the L C C l', fc™th4°'’^“'‘‘i*''a"‘‘'‘’'‘‘ 

rated deformed and comDlrtrlv * omasculated trun 

their autonomy AldemJo fL m" ‘‘““'’'S on 

felt the same doub“rd "ugSted 

types of social servi«. th ®“®Swted that there were two 

mass l.ke^^atcrs^ply 

Ike education and health ftTj'''''; 

supplied the water but the i4„„nT 

earned out by at least a localfv f , A ,! "rvices were best 

Mmtsters faith in L Where was the 

decide whom to appmm”'™AP"""P'' ’ How could he 

mere tist of namesTr™en,S m “ 

““ for au elected representative b^ily " '"''f “ 

man^ sta^U d^eSdeT'S fc'Sie'" Ev™"LTpimf" 
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hospital unit would have its committee of management, 
he said. They would not be black-hearted, black-hatted 
bureaucrats from Whitehall They would be appointed 
by the regional boards after consultation with the local 
health authorities the local executive councils m charge 
of the G P service, the voluntary hospitals and the semor 
ttafiis of the hospitaU “You could hardly have a more 
local body than that,” he observed 

fact, objections to tlie jnain structure of the Bill were 
and It was only when some of its imphcations were 
tracked down that temperatures began to nsc In taking 
o\cr the voluntary hospitals, for instance, ^ 

took over their endowmenU to tha tunc of £32,000,000 
This was designated a “very carefully prepared measure ot 
'“gh'va}' rob^ry " One member remarked that rowey 
and eompassiou were Chnsuan virtues and added You 
aant delegate your conscience to a Minister— even if be 
» a Welshman " But Clem Davies (L ) pointati »“> "“t “ 
8 =nn could not distmguish ^ 

tnurScipal hospital Nor did he think the doctors or the 
nurses were better, or that there “ore htman.ty, .n a 
kuspiul that depended on money begged in the streets 

“wtt .n?rS,a°nc”bonndless Parhamentary 

ab.™Mr Bevan Inaged to pla« his opponents into 
the rLantic but fecUess posiuon of pleading lost causes 
Tiioe.^ j »_ exolaioed, were not being con 
Suited' the:^ere merely being redistnbuted over the whole 
. T T a large proportion of them were 

dneCr^m the "?r"or"^^^ Exchequer by 
^ filthustenng philanthropists, was one 

Exchequer was ^ p'laonmg of the modem world to be 

U the .nielligent I bebeve it is 

prevented by ® , ggjj community for hospitals to have 

rron ^r.«te cirnly . bebeve we oug it to have leh 
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hospital Hat days behind The only voluntary part of the 
hospital service destroyed by the Bill is the necessity to 
sell flags and collect money It is well established that one 
of the chief quaUficauons of some of the ornaments of the 
medical profession is their ability to attract money to the 
hospitals from nch individuals " - 

. ^ tnith” method of argument was one that 

stood the Minister in good stead all through the BiU He 
used ithpin in meeting attacks on bis proposal to abolish 
he purchase and sale of pracliccs ■« is tantamounno 
the sale and purchase of patients,” he said “Indeed, 
‘h' ''aluc of the practice 
hi niuLT “'■^“' 5 '°' f'cedom of choice, because 

th^t thnZ l I •'>' h'dii value of a practice is 

thv shnfiW ?! ^ ** >>I°'V Again 

Sl«iseC Th,? 1, he could 

caUed’- a sei! ’fontettUy. was what the Opposi 
Mr Kev tn 1 “‘‘V'nturc m medicine l 

ficht h^t ha?? a'l *'? hed been spoiling for a 

SorwLifh,r!‘‘ 'n*' “Sited what right a 

national funds If °t‘was S fo‘°H°'”,' 
medical nffippre rtf K doctors, why not (or 

inspectors He teachers and sanitary 

charac that thp mpii, ® argument to dispose of the 
to direction Who h “PPOinling doctors arriountcd 

echon ofThe *" •“ P“rt'cipate in a particular 

SS a schoot !,!" a” “^0“ "f *=.1 owS choice ’ 
ceZntS? rrl a'*!”’’"'’ “ "Sht. a post in a' 
particuStol auttori“tr^Se"'?hr* “ 

did he howl about ^ vuuon'V’ 

' Threa-s'e aV“ eSe';! 

doctors - •?Se"or itlr =rf 
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it doctor’s only loyalty and only responsibility should be 
0 his patient, but under this system he would depend for 
Jis prospects of material advancement, not on the service 
-t could render his patient, but on the impression he ^vas 
iile to make on his administrative superiors. 

From this a discussion arose on the attitude of doctors 
10 thdr profession. Opposition doctors were deliberately 
iinscntimcntal.v “Doctors and dentists are not sacrosanct, 
■ieclared Sir Henry Morris-Jones (L- Nat.). “Many of them 
oome into the profession on economic grounds. Even a 
«i«B'man. when he takes a. living, makes a calculation of 
'^hat he is likely to get out of marriages and out of funerals 
^ Sir John Graham Kerr (C.) thought that a large 
cember of potential recruits to the profession would seek 
ether careers or go overseas where there svas more sco^, ^ 
3ad in this he was supported by Sir Ernest Graham-ultle' 
flrd.) who alleged that the Dominions office was over- 
'telmedby applications from demobilised young doctors 
to Iea\e this country. His prophecy was that the scheme 
would founder for lack of doctors, os »penenw 'vilh sirnHar 
sjritms in other countries had sho-R-n. More idwlistic 
SociaUsis, among them Anthony Greenwood could not 
lUKierstand this slur on a great profession. It seemed to 
^oggest that a surgeon would perform a better operauon 
l^or 20 than for five guineas. 

On the te\t “You can’t cure a man by a comrmttee or a 
^ard.’’ the Opposition attempted to prove that tius was 
the beginning of a whole-time Staie-salaned sem« J. S. C 
Reid (C.) urged that med.cinc svas an art and that it did not 
t3ke kindly to regimentaimn Progress m the past had 
depended xo a ve^ large extent on individuals or smal 
groups, of mcn-men who very often would never fit 
comfortably into any regimented system. We have to rely 
oa men of that kind for future progress also, be added. 
“Wv , 1 . K^varc lest we lose the substance of the 
for the shadow of adntinistrative effleiccy,- 
On thL questions Mr- Sevan adopted a two-eyed 
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jtancc ” To his supporters he explained that the medica’ 
profession was not jet “npe** for a full salaried service 
To his opponents he replied that under this scheme doctors 
did not become ‘ httle civil serwnts in a huge bureaucracy ' 
Instead they were under contract with bodies which were 
ever open to their own inQucnce and control But Mr Key 
probably gave the real clue to this compromise when be 
admitted that a full salaried service ssould be inconsistent 
w ith the free choice of doctor A large salary could not 
be paid irrespccUve of the work done and the only fair 
method would liavc been the compulsory distribution of 
patients among doctors 

Freedom of choice also entered into the decision to allow 
doctors and specialists to take fee paying patients Miss 
Alice Bacon (Lab ) based her objection to this on psycho- 
'loaical grounds ‘ Why should anyone pay when everyone 
could get the service free? she asked It s impossible to 
legislate for snobbishness,* protested Mr Bevan But Miss 
Bicon wds convinced that confidence In the scheme would 
be shaken if patients could obtain or believed they could 
obtain, better service by paying a fee Mr Ungoed Thomas 
{Ub ) claimed this was serving both God and Mammon 
There was scnptural authority for winking at minor trans 
gressions, but this was not winking it was Wilhnking ’ 
Unshaken even by such a pun, Mr Bevan still did not sec 
why a patient should not be free to try a doctor other than 
his own If he was a better doctor, all he would need to 
do to avoid paying further fees would be to transfer to his 
list and get him free Moreover, unless specialists were 
allowed fee paying paUenis there might be a rash of 
nursing homes and many speaahsts would be lost to the 
public hospitals ^ 

The Bill emerged from all ,ts stages m the Commons 
substantially unamended— as it was intended it should 
It stiU had to face the expert scrutiny of high professional 
authorities in the Lords but the Government were con 
fident It would survive mUct Like most major Acts— and 
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Education Act is n good example — it wll take several 
Jtars before the system U estabbshes will be in full working 
Order and an even longer period fot its general efiect on 
tHe health of the people to be assessed Mcan\yble it was 
tat a skeleton As Dr Chtherow <Lab ) said ‘ The rr^arter 
train controUing the nervous system is m place, in a sjcui 
'^’oll protected by the bard, bony majority possessed m 
House, the nerve tracks are m position to move tne 
future muscles and coverings, which will be supplied at 
a later date by Regulations, the intestines are ready to 
'^le&t, absorb and reject whatever may be offered 
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features of the General Eleclio: 
had lone h constituencies where Labou 

candida^f t' o 'vhich returned a Socials 

candidate In the result agncullurists were as frequenl oi 

Isual anTs'"' Conservative benches’ a ntosi 

unusual and significant state of nlTairs However it soM 

afterwarrt„“i ',c“‘ f^™''* first and politicians 

fudae7 l?L "■= C“«rnment policy ™ to be 

ra?her than bv tb standpoint of good husbandly 

touchstone of political theory 
the Governme'nt s’lo *” general welcome accorded to 
by Tom Williams which was announced 

Soarrand ^ Minister of Agriculture m November 

Williams hardJv^fi cada\erous Toro 

Williams hardly appears the apostle of plenty and even if 

E m n nevorVvS betoed 

poTcy was ta" d fPfti 'ttuntion His 

guaranteed oriccs f' ^ *^5*®*" of assured markets and 

rg,,cu,tumlTx«u.werS'e™To"’be'':er"’''" “ 

rd’viso^^eTvw^ r\‘" -"h aTaUond 

were to sub™ to ‘he farmers 

that the land wa, cframHy“Smed°LTS 'to Tom' 

"ev'oteTto d leuss'inn u ™s'mTh''.'ime 

oevoico m o seussing it There were more immediate orob- 
lems and outs, and ng amonn them was the pSe^rf 
arresting the drift from the land which hadTonUuued 
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Since the nineties and was no^ throwTi into promm 
urgency of increasing home production to meet 
or d food shortag©> Fanners could not depend for long 
the labour of prisoners of war The Women’s Land 
denied a graiuit>. had fallen from 60,000 to 30,000 
so at the time of the Apnt debate recruiting had only 
rou^tin 8,000 In 1945, over 27,000 of the farm workers 
we o\er 65 and they could not be expected to go on 
uch longer Out of 35,000 farm workers m the Forces 
wered release under Class B, shchtlj fewer than one m 
^0 were accepting and not many more than 2,000 were 
®P^cd to emerge from the Goxemment training scheme 
-There was no difficulty in finding tbe reasons for this 
^rjctance to work on the land AU were agreed, for 
instance, that poor accomodation and lack of amenities 
® the counto'side were an adverse factor Colonel Clarke 
IW could net bhme any young man or woman deciding 
there w-as “no future m it’* when they faced the prospect 
®[^£ctting at 18 a full agricultural wage which they might 
stni be getting at 70 The chances of promotion compared 
^ul^ those in other walks of life were very few His sugges- 
tion was a recognised ladder of promotion, starting with 
a pre-agncuUural course, passing on to young farmers’ 
^bs and a penod "br work on a farm or market garden 
^e next rung would be joining a group sctilcment or a 
«nd settlement estate followed by a small holding or small 
tenant farming 

To George Jeger (Lab ) it was a simple matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence. hat inducement was there to a mao 
to go into an industry m which, after training, he would 
receive wages less than he had received when he was being 
trained and m which he would be better off if he was dis- 
abled and m receipt of a disability pension than if he were 
well and earning a full week’s wage** 

Not onlv were the wages lower for the skilled man in 
agneuUurc than for the unskilled man in other industnes, 
TATir.flfj'vjerJwm-poirtteci oat buitne siiofuty ol'ms wages 
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«as Imkcd up w,th the pohey of cheap food ua subsidy 
Co! Thornton-Kemsley (C) put ,t lhat ,i,e sia|„i,iy of 
farm s ages depended upon the willingness of the taxpajer- 
of whom about nine in ten lived in towns_to go on pirai 
a subsidy to the home producer of the order of £I 58 000 (KX 

IJn'fnd n a>^"“Uor will taek. • eom 

mented Rob Hudson (C) “Why should the rest of thi 
country whose wages are based on the present cost ol 

h 1"'“ of the low paid 

agncultural workers’" -Hiere was the dilemma If food 
reduced, the price of food would have to 
go up If the pnee went up, then the general cost of hwnc 
^nt up and all the other industries which had their wages 
based on the cost of living would put tte? wagej '“aX 
the end everything would be exactly where it Lrtfd The 
same would apply if the fanner made better pnees for his 
produce a condition of raising tbe wages of his worken 

Vanous ways out of this dilemma were explored Me 
general Tory view was that the pnee paid for food sho^d 
gradually be brought into closer relationship with the cost 
of production Mr Baldmn (C) noted that out of eSy 
pound spent on consumable goods lOs Sd went on food 
and 9s 4d on dnnk and tobacco He did not think it would 
hurt eomumers to spend a Lttle more on food ^d a httle 
less on dnnk and tobacco Col Thornton Kems”ey s wav 
was that the fann wage should be related to agncultural 
pnees and fixed at the annual pnee review, with ^ aS 
minimim wage and, as soon as pmcticable, a graded sSam 
Si^lia '“Ok^tion for special skill and rSpon 

SraaUsts saw possibihties of enhanced wages in increased 
mcclmnisation with fewer men producing mSie f° od Shik 
Mr Paget (Lab ) made the interesting suggestion that the 
Munster should ask the fanners to meLse'fS, wag^'a! 
ofi^ir in return to use the influenee of the Goveramfnt not 
only in seeing that what thqr granted remained a relaUve 
gam as against their competitors m the labour market, but 
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also in persuading the T U C to see that the concession by 
tbe farmers should not be used as m the past, as an ar^ 
"’cut for advancing wages elsewhere Nor should it be 
icd as an argument by the local authorities for putting the 
roadman up to 2s above the agricultural worker 
3in 

These arguments were listened to with sympathy on the 
'O'emment bench, but beyond agreeing that the consumer 
lould at the earhest possible moment pay the full value of 
’e food produced at home, they had no firm assurance 
bout how It could be done wihout upsetting the delicate 


tonce of subsidy, cost of living and wages 
Hut the drift from the land and the farm worker s wage 
re both perenmal problems and the Government could 
lardly be reproached for Ibcir failure to solve them imme- 
liatcly when they were already preoccupied m the grim 
'druggie for bread itself Even the long term policy bad to 
re pushed into the background as the successive food 
^cs forced the Government to take step after step in 
*bich short term necessity had precedence over long term 
JdN-anlage So much vas this apparent that in June Rob 
Hudson told the Government that what was bothering 
farmers was not a long term or a short term policy, wtat 
they wanted was a consistent policy Since January the 
Food Minister had twice raised the flour extraction rate 
With a consequent loss of 600 000 tons of feedingstuffs and 
there were to be successive cuts in the pig and poultry 
rations The effect would be a cut m the 
ration for the winter and a loss of 100 000 000 pllons of 
milk during the seven winter months — a hardship which 
would fall entirely on the non priority custorner 
Having painted this gloomy picture Mr Hudson then 
showed how m his submission it could have been ^idcd 
The Treasury had agreed to buy— for dollars— 70 OCX) tons 
of dried milk from the United Stales The cquisalcnt m 
fresh milk was 33 000 000 gallons For the same amount 
of dollars the Gosernment could hi'C bought sufficient 
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imi7c from the Argentine to feed to cattle to provide 
66 000 000 gallons of milk m this country 

It would take dt least five years he summed up to repaii 
the damage that would be done m the next six months— 
and all for so little This point was stressed by Robert 
Boothby (C ) who said that the fertility of our soil had 
greatly deteriorated through over production of cereals 
during the past six years We were not a wheat producing 
country Never was there a moment in the history of 
British agriculture When the replenishment of ouT herds 
with good stock was more necessary What arc we doing 
about It 7 he asked We are killing off our livestock and 
proposing to buy abroad out of our limited dollar resources 
tinned milk butter meat and eggs at a cost four tunes 
^eater than the cost of the raw materials needed to produce 
these commodities ourselves 

Against this attack Tom Williams maintained his quiet, 
unhurried demeanour He noted that Mr Hudson had 
appeared remarkably cheerful for one so gloohiy in his 
prophecies and these two old colleagues smiled at each 
other across the House m complete understanding of the 
position— the one under a duty to oppose and the other to 
find a way out of difficulties not of his own making The 
Government Mr Williams assured the House were doing 
their best but there was no escaping the fact that the 
shortage of feedingstuffs was part of the world food 
shortage In importing countries at least animals had to 
take second place when it was a question of keeping people 
alive in certain parts of the world They had buying 
missions in all the ma n exporting countries but they could 
not compel people to sell to them 

He d d not disguise that the pos tion was bad There was 
a 40 per cent cut on the feed ngstuffs that were required to 
maintain the ration in the last winter and a fall m the milk 
supply was inev table though be d d not believe it would ^ 
be catastroph c The cut in the commerc al pig and poultry 
ration would bring them back to the hardest days of the 
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'■arm 1943 and there would be a loss of eggs and ptg meat 
la fact supplies of the latter would be reduced to the lowest 
in wartime 

He finally drove home his point by turning the eyes of 
^ House to the position in countnes abroad Most of the 
Western European countnes already had bread rationing 
There had been a 50 per cent fall m feeding stuffs in 
^onh West Europe Denmark were in much the same 
POSiUon as ourselves, but Belgium and Holland were worse 
As for poultry, in Western Europe as a whole, the poultry 
Populauon was down to between 30 and 60 per cent of its 

prewar numbers, compared with 80 per cent here 

After such a statement, the country could but count 
blessings and, as Mr Snadden (C) said “The famers will 
^0 their duty They will go into khaki again along w^tn 
Ihe loaf." 
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Tlin WHOLE WORLD IS IN TROUBLE’ 

//». ihml ~ant i>lme laial He mmt hmr ual 
raicr —ryneit lit:* In 


Ov June 4 the Ilouec held the first full dress debate on 
foreign nffarrs sinee febru iiy In that long intersnl manj 
nicmbcrs had paid ofTicnl and unoffiei il visits to all parts 
of Euroix Tlicy had been to France Poland German) 
Austria Orwe llungaiy and even ns hr afield as Persia 
Very fevv of them had hied sshat they had seen and told 
h'J I'n’^n’'’ '•'’'"'"Shi terms as to earn a rebuke 

saToid! wiTii'""”'' '“ESt'tcd that some of them 
S.V evilLh^l S“-P 4 rticularly those ssho 

saw eserjlhing through Russian spectacles 

il,Jhei4'or^k^'‘F“ o' ""Itott avail about 

the head ofthe Foreign Secretary I know he seemed to 

Ph3ve'rn‘sa‘o’'^ >>“1 if you listen to vvhat 
Iiohi '4^1'!,'^ r 'f’’ aasy to put them 

The Let „ r'T >“ h'= amount of 

hs sToS ^ '‘'""'"aa Pans They listened to 

hcaol how r'" 1^' Molotov s reiterated No I They 
hhelM^hvih. ‘‘'a'twing proposal aRer another uas 
oh? 11 !"^'.'""® "'fative And as they listened 
they thought vvath Mr Butler that the high office of 
Foreign Secretary was these days more of a penance than 

hirfom?? „?l'™ r''''’ a'ta'tencd the sights of 

his foreign policy from world econom c reconstruction to 
ultimate reliance on the United Nations organisation they 
passed It by without a murmur oaooii iiicj 

hrS?? “a^CTowSil'' paraded his defeated hopes 

before a crowded and gnmly attentive House He had 
proposcit a provisional IntemaUonal Commission to go into 
the question of opcni^ up the Danube Mr Molotov 
would not accept it That meant that through traffic on 
160 
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one of the mam transport arteries between Central and 
South Eastern Europe was paralysed and whole areas of 
Europe were to go hungry Mr Bevm flushed angrily as he 
recalled this "Let us fight on some other basis,’ he 
declared “This pohtical conflict should not take place on 
the bellies of the people ’’ 

^en Mr Byrnes suggested that the Danube should be 
free to all States on terms of perfect equahty No progress 
could be made on these hoes either In fact, Mr Molotov 
staled publicly that it was wrong for ‘ certain non Danube 
States" to assume the right to dictate their wll to the 
Danube States ‘ I resent that alUtude," said Mr Bevm 
‘ We have not sought to dictate It is not dictating, nor is 
It an unfnendly act, to put fonvard a proposal with which 
somebody else doesn’t agree ’ 

On the question of the Italo-Jugoslav frontier, Amenra. 
France and Britain were ready to accept a hne which would 
®'e Jugoslavia by far the greater part of the disputed area, 
''hilst leaving approximately equal numbers of Itahans and 
Jugoslavs under ahen rule The Russians recommended 
that the whole area should go to Jugoslavia — which would 
leave no Slav speaking people with Italy, at the expens^f 
leaving over half a million Italians in Jugoslavia The 
Americans and the Bntish oflered a compromise but there 

"as no move on the part of Russia to meet them 

Until this frontier question was settled Russia refused to 
discuss Trieste, although it hvd been unammously agr«d 
m London that it should be an international port She also 
refused to discuss Auslna, although a peace treaty with 
Austria would do away with the need for keeping any 
Allied troops either in the Danube basin or in North Italy 
Mr Molotov seemed to abandon too the decision to with 
draw troops from Bulcana after the peace treaty on the 
ni founded argument that the Soviet lines of commuiuration 
had to be maintained by means of the Danube, which was, 
for part of its course, the frontier of Bulgaria Thai meant 
Russian troops in Bulgaria aswcHas Rumania and Hungary 
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They were to meet again in Pans and, so far as he could 
see there was nothinc wrong with the proposal that m the 
e\ent of this Council failing to reach agreement, the 21 
nations who had actively engaged in the lighting should be 
called into conference Had the four Powers any moral 
nght to say to these nations * You must go on in a state 
of war for ever, because we four gentlemen cannot agree / 
V-cl! there it rested Mr Bevin heaved a ponderous sigh 
“1 cannot promise success at the nett conference, he said 
'But I will do my best, in the interests of the common 


people, to deserve it ” , ^ . 

In the general debate the problem of Germany exercised 
te mmds or many speaUrs The Oovemmeot were urged 
to revise the Potsdira agreement and abandon the madness 
ofde mdustriahsmg German! It was impoKible to pursue 
a policy of keeping a country down and at the same time a 
policy of trying to build it up said Michael Foot (UM 
On iLs issue Mr ChurchiU had something to say We 
must stnve to redeem and remgorporate the C'™" 
Japanese peoples into a world system of free and civilised 
democracy The idea of keeping scores of “f 

people hanging about in a subhuman state between rarth 
and hell, until they ate worn down to slave condit on. or 
embrace CommuaiSra or die off from hunger, ^ 
breed at least a moral pestilence and probably an actual 
war The danger to peace is not at present 
the danger is the confusion and degeneration into which a 
very large part of Europe is sinking 
To all such criticism the Government could only reply 
that they were working for a federal Germany, to be treated 
as an economic whole Nevertheless Conservatives still 
pressed for something more concrete in ^he way of bnnging 
the Western European nations tocclher Mr Butler wanted 
something m the nature of a co-opentiye s^iety among 
them and Robert Boothby again appealed for a Western 
Federal Union Mr Molotov had gone ahead with his 
Eastern Federal Union 1 50 000,000 people had been added 
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to the Soviet system m 12 months which was not bad 
going by any standards 

t, ^'■^'ellcrs also told their tales Mr Wadsworth 0-) 
had been to Hungary and urged the Great Powers to impose 
a federation on the Danubian States So had FI ght 
Lieutenant Hanc (Lab) and he had found inflation and 
starvation— lifeless hones walking the streets Two 
member had returned from Persia very indignant at the 
Russo Persian Treaty which seemed to be the result of 
pressure brought to bear by a Great Power on a small 

pohey debates was concern over Russia and her propa 

mto'^t'hSarf Churchill marched 

1°*° * , noted that there were two 

BVJKSlons m common use The first was the word bloc 

to°fo™ a y”"' "'tSbbours 

was to form a b oc This was a crime according to every 

It°SooeneVaIs'^?l, t”‘‘ ^ Communist bltx 

"'“"y ““Mated with the 
the ““"ttMoad and ruled out by 

th^spression ganpngup and it must not be done 
Winston Churchill then embarked on a senes of rvarmnes 
His first was addressed to the Soviet Union The unfSly 
Soviet propaganda was having the reverse elfeet to what 
was intended in Canada and the Umted States It cannot 

Sm es h^sm? "■ fa Cmled 

I,™ k a .w ''ra'nvan eagle sits on h s perch a 
large strong b rd with formidable beak and claws There he 
sits motionless and the Russian Ambassador is sent day 

time the eagle keeps nuite still But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that nothing is go ng on inside the breast of the 
P““ent community Soviet pro 
paganda has been steadily making headway backwards 

But It was for his last warning that Mr Churchill reserved 
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^ portentous tone. He referred to the curtain that 
^0 descended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, behind which 
territory containing nearly one-third 
. population of Europe. “It is here,” he said, “here 
^ this great band or belt, if anywhere, that the seeds of a 
world war are being sown.” 

h fell iQ jijg Prime Minister to follow this clap of 
^urchillian thunder. HU brow was puckered and ’his 
taanner hesitant, as if it needed but a little for him to lean 
the Speaker’s table and say ; “Steady, now, steady, 
^ere are limits, you knon’.” And this, indiiwtly and very 
^kilfuUy was what, in effect, he did say. He explained that 
U Was difficult to make a Russian understand the way we 
forked things in Western democracies. It was bard to 
pake them understand that there was more than one voice 
lathis country! “If someone makes a speech, allbougb he 
IS an impeccable ConservaUve and is attacking the Govern* 
pent 88 strongly as possible, it tends to be taken in Russia 
some mysterious w-ay as the voice of the Govermneat. 
^at is really what is called the iron curtain. It is a curtain 
lictvieen minds.” Like so many of Mr. Attlee’s scoring 
strokes, it was a corkscrew thrust. The more it revolved in 
the mind, the deeper it went. 

_ But it was upon the Foreign Secretary that the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the Russian fell and it was his 
recurring duty publicly to repuffiate Soviet propaganda 
that brought him bouquets from the Opposition and 
brickbats from the extreme Left Wing of his own Party, 
The line he took on this occasion was shrewdly calculated to 
open the eyes of his Socialist critics to some pertinent home 
tmths, Avhile at the same ume avoiding irritation in the 
Krcmhn. 

He observed that running through all the speeches and 
'vritings of our Soviet friends was the theory that they alone 
represented the workers and they alone were democratic. 
Their conception of certtun other Governments was that 
they were either Fascist or ciypto-Fascist or something of 
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the sort This Jed to the idea that the sccunty of Russia 
could onl> be maintained when every other country m the 
world had adopted the Russian systehi 

I am sure I can speak for the workers in Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth when I say that we don t 
beheve that the Soviet system would represent the interests 
of the workers in Great Britain and the British Common 
wtfalth nearly so effectively as the system which this Socialist 
democratic Parhament is now evolving in this country 
I don t for a moment deny the nghi of Russia to pursue her 
own way of achieving an industrial revolution but it would 
not represent progress and would really be retrogressive for 
us tn this country who slatted our industrial revolution 
over 13.0 years ago to adopt the Russian method I have 
the impression that the majority of the working classes in 
Europe feel hke us 

But the members upon whom he hoped to prevail by lh« 
fresh perspective had a surprise of their own up theif 
sleeves On the second day of the debate as if detonated 
by Mr Churchill s warning to Russia a counter blast 
against America herself blew up Seymour Cocks (Lab ) 
led off by commenting on Russia s feeling that unless 
America ceased to be cap lahst she would one day be forced 
by economic circumstances to attack Russia These econo- 
mic circumstances were more fully explained by Mr 
Horabin (L ) There were powerful pressure groups m 
America he said who were dominated by a fear of the 
uprising of the American masses which they believed they 
could only avoid by achieving full employment Under the 
American system the only way of achieving this was by 
exporting unemployment abroad m a policy of ruthless 
economic imperialism Th s Dollar Imperial sm was 
further illustrated by Mr Warbey (Lab) when he charged 
Mr Bevin with over simplifying the Danubian issue What 
Mr Byrnes had asked for was not merely freedom of 
shipping along the Danube but freedom for the American 
business man to get a hold on the internal economy indus 
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inMradc*hnd nw matenals of the Danubian countnes 
This part of the argument vi,as summed up by Mr Paget 
looking through not only Russian, but Marxist 
spectacles The Russian be said, sa« in America a country 
’*ilh vast industrial strength guided by two barely dis 
J^gutshable parties, which were both, at bottom, corrupt 
They saw also that grase economic crisis faced the American 
People To a Marxist Russian such a situation would 
'ncvitahly ptecipitite some American demagocuc, who 
woulcf establish himself as a revolutionary dictator in 
America and find his way out of the economic problem by 
a foreign war 

Having established their premises, this group of critics 
Proceeded to draw some equally alarming conclusions 
Mr Warbey pointed to the closed strategic system already 
established on Che American continent— and still the 
Arnencao secunty zones were spreading Was it not the 
logical outcome that we ourselves were destined to be 
included in them as ' the frontier outpost against Com 
inunism” and that, with a division of the world into two 
''ast blocs we should get the first blows — and they would 
probably be the last — in the likely event of war ’* That was 
^hy said Mr Horabfn although they regarded Amenca 
as the real enemy, the Russians reserved their most bitter 
hatred for Britain They saw Britain tied to America hand 
and fool and ready to allow Amenca to go into all her 
World bases overnight if it was a case of war with Russia 
These critics certainly had a field day but as a diversion 
ary attack it was not veiy effective because at the time it 
Was launched there were not many in the Chamber to be 
diverted Members began to come in later for the closing 
Speeches and listening to Richard Law (C ) quietly putting 
forward the comparatively innocuous sucge^tion that 
Russian suspicion was no patholoeical state but rather a 
deliberate instrument of policy they heard nothing to 
suggest that the argument had departed from the customary 
groove 
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Nor was there any clue to this outburst when the House 
succumbed to the spell of the quiet compellmg sincerity of 
Hector McNeil, the Under Secretary It had been a debate 
of second thoughts, he said In the heat of war concessions 
and bargains v,ere made which in peace, when prestige, 
long term security and trade began to point their comple.'^ 
and conflicting conclusions seemed markedly less attrac- 
tive But It was the polii^ of the Government to keep theif 
word and discharge their promissory notes The Soviet 
credit which was disappeanog in this country wds not 
disappearing because of anything said by the Government — 
or even by Mr Churchill Mr Bevin would try and secure 
agreement ivith Soviet Russia but he would not do it by 
appeasement One appeasement in any generation is one 
too many ” 



Chapter Twekty one 


the floodtide of nationalism 

/ don I think the Poona mentahty suits to-day — Ernest 
Be\ut 

The alarming paradox of peace has been that, at a time 
the Governments of the world were pressing fonrard 
With new forms of international organisations in almost all 
nations there should be a powerful upsurge of nationalism 
This Was brought sharply home to the Government by 
Iheir problems m Egypt and Palestine In Egypt the story 
went back to 1936 when the Anglo Egyptian Treaty was 
Signed for a period of 20 years mtb a provision for revision 
m 10 years The mam feature of this Treaty was the 
defence of the Suez Canal and the Egyptian Government 
asreed that unul their own forces were strong enough to 
undertake the defence of the Canal Zone it should be done 
by British troops 

The war safely over, the continued presence of British 
troops m Egypt led to an outburst of national feehng and 
m December the Egyptian Government demanded their 
complete evacuation There was growing agitation and in 
February dunng a senes of attacks on Bnlish military and 
Civil property our troops were compelled to fire in self 
defence To clear up this situation and lo consider the 
revision of the Treaty Lord Stansgaie the Air Minister 
arrived in Cairo and announced the British intention to 
Withdraw all their anned forces from Egyptian temtory 
This brought the first and only clash on foreign policy 
between the Government and the Opposition When the 
offer of withdrawal was announced in the House signs of 
the approaching storm were visible on Mr Churchill s 
countenance when he rose to move the adjournment of the 
House ‘ to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance Two debates followed one another in rapid 
169 
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succession 

In the first Mr Attlee was not on his best form He 
placed the Government s action against the background of 
rising national sentiment and suspicion in Egypt The 
Egyptians did not consider they had complete freedom and 
independence so long as foreign troops were retained even 
by Treaty on their soil 

Suspicion 1 snorted Mr Churchill Egypt was saved 
by the armies of the British Empire from all the horrors 
which have wracked the whole of Europe and large pans of 
Asia — and at the end we are assured that a large debt of 
money — £400 000 000 — is due from this country to Egypt 
for the supplies we purchased locally to feed the amues 
which were successfully defending the sod of the Delta 
Gratitude not suspicion j$ the only sentiment beconuog 
to the Egyptian Government 
Uneasily Mr Attlee fell back on the support of the 
Chiefs of Stas' They bad he said agreed that this was the 
best method of approach But this did not satisfy Mr 
Churchill Chiefs of Staff were not the judges of diplomatic 
methods of approach The Dominions too bad agreed 
went on Mr Attlee and Mr Churchill wanted to knov- 
whether they had been consulted before the decision was 
taken Of course replied Mr Altlec and Mr Churchill 
shook his bead The right honourable gentleman shakes 
his head snapped Mr Attlee He was not there Loud 
cheers from the Government benches accompanied this 
tetchy exchange but the Pnme Minister later bad to explain 
that the word agreed was capable of mismterpretalion 
The Dominions were not called upon to agree m a matter 
wVucb was entirely a Bnt»b responsibility and they were 
not committed m any way 

Ably supported by Mr Eden Winston Churchill put up 
a formidable case against this action of the Government 
He did not go quite so far as some of his supporters who 
talked of all th s scuttle and run and even of unbuttoning 
tlie Empire but he was much disturbed by the political and 
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sffategic consequences of ^hat he regarded as “beginning 
oegoiiations by giving an.^> ibe main point.” For tbs 
bttle Mr Attlee called upon his strongest advocates On 
first occasion Herbert Momson was brought m to goad 
old warrior with some of his steely banter What Mr 
Churchill forgot, he said, was that 1946 m Egypt was not 
1536 and it was not 1929 “It may be awkward, but the 
*0rld has a habit of moving on Mr. Churchill cannot 
denounce us for not demobilising in a peaceful world and 
then Urge us Into policies wbch would create the reverse ’* 
Whal Would have been the result if we had refused to 
Withdraw our troops, as requested The negotiations 
^ould have broken down, there would have been nots and 
Egyptian Government might not have been able to deal 
civil disturbances The Bntisb would probably be 
attacked and forced to defend themselves, thus putting us 
'logically on the road to military oaupation of the country 
Mr Churchill, returning to the attack m the second 
debate, agreed with some of the doubts that had been 
Expressed about our ability to keep the Canal open m the 
3ir age, even if we had fighter aircraft in the Zone, but at 
any rate without British forces there, there was no cbanceof 
heepmg It open whatsoever 

What were the alternative methods of protecting .the 
Zone ? A jumping off ground in South Palestine If we 
tried that, hope of gaining the aid of the United States on 
the Palestine question would be seriously prejudiced 
Perhaps we might get the trusteeship of Cyrenaica ind 
establish a jumping off ground there If we did that we 
should throw away our grand position of seeking nothing 
for ourselves, except honour, out of the war \Ve would 
'become immediately an mlercsled party, seeking new bases 
in lands not ours, and wc should immediately be repre- 
sented as a greedy, grasping nation playing at power 
politics and demanding temtones formerly owned by 
others for the sake of out designs on Egypt, Russia woold 
certainly renew or reinforce her demand for bases m the 
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Eastern Mediterranean 

jumping off place would be effective If an 

ment ••We Th“’ "■= Egyptian Goveni- 

mlfthe'Se^ movement of British troops 

uoDoS Sit ife B ■' Could anyone 

hfs s tuaton ? H ‘Government, confronted with 

forced r he " i?'"""® “y'lo'v to have British 

rteSe” ' P=™'«.on for us to 

The final speech came from Mr Berm who ease a serv 
Zmems “losms » me^t the OpposihS 

S^wh/e ^7; Z^f tt'f ff 

f7rh7ri;rof<^T'7r7de“^ts\i7 

fha. through thi?;”!;i.',7 ?hr “‘ro he"a7e:r:^ 

hope of seeing the Middle Eas. working together as a w hS 

'7f;The7” r"' 'vinfiJo'" and d el 

rest of the Commonwealth and ultimately woven into he 
regional defend as provided for within the United N^ons 
I have to have regard to the fact that it i, not a very 
popular thine now m international affairs to maintam 
troops on other people s soil ' he went on "It ha, beeome 
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out of fashion and I think it is a good thing. I have there- 
fore cither to follow what this House has agreed and make 
lie United Nations organisation work, or go one worse and 
tely solely on our own manpower and ability there is no 
halfway house." , . 

But, he reaffirmed, if nothing could be substituted to 
protect the Canal, 'the Treaty must stand. "I 'vill be no* 
party to a vacuum. If the Egyptian Government try to 
force a situation in which there is a vacuum— meaning tMt 
we have gone and that there is nothing there for security 
instead, regional defence or other organisation to that I 


can never aeree.” ... , . . 

, Finally he declared; "Our prestige is higher throughout 
the Muslim v.otld now than it has been for many years, 
because of this decision tie have taken to trust them. 1 ain 
prepared to trust rather than to shoot. 1 had the choice of 
recommending force when the disturbance was in progress 
or offering fnendship, which I thou^t would Ve-echo 
throughout the Arab world. I chose friendship. 

The Opposition sit glumly through the long bout of 
cheering which greeted these words, but they did not a^m 
press a division. They preferred to let time have a casting 
vote in the argument. 

“Quite apart from Arab nehts there is no room in 
Palestine for unlimited immigration of Jews It is very 
smaU and parts of it ate very barren. Politically and 
historically the claim of the Arabs to political predominance 
in Palestine cannot be contested. Cannot both races, who 
arc in fact cousins and akin, agree to form a bi-nalional 
Arab-Jewish State?" ^ ■ 

‘‘The Jews have brought food, health and happine^ to 
Palestine. PalesUne is only a minute portion of the Arab 
possessions. The Arabs have as much land as the whole of 
Western Europe.” . 

"Zionism means to the Arab the handing over of the 
whole of Palestine to the Jews. It was only intended that 
there should be a Jewish national home there. A proper 
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national home capable of providing adequate facilities for 
all Jews, should be founded in the British Empire ’ 

‘Now the time has come for the Labour Party to show 
the sincerity of their profession of sympathy with the 
Jewish claims in Palestine Let us open the gates of 
Palestine and let the Jews come in Otherwise the spirit of 
Hitler mil exult that the victonous Allies have Bnished for 
him the task of exterminating European Jewry ’ 

These views on the Palestiman problem expressed during 
the Debate on the Address sufficiently indicate the clash of 
irreconcilable views involved Even regarded as a straight 
issue between the histone claims of Jew and Arab in 
Palestine isolated from the world situation and stripped of 
the deep emotional and racial elements, it was enough to 
confound the wisdom of a Solomon But the position at 
the end of the war worsened daily There were the des 
perate^efforts of the tragic survivors of Nazi genocide to 
reach their promised land, the outbreaks of terrorist 
violwce m Palestine, worldwide repercussions agitating 
the Ziomst movements in America, the United Kingdom 
pommons and stimng the Arab world and 
90 000 000 of their coreligionists m India, and lastly 
there were the strategic considerations underlying the 
attitude of the Great Powers towards this baffling question 
American opinion had been very active on this question 
and m casting about for a new approach, Ernest Bevin took 
a statesmanUke advantage of this by extending an invitation 
to the American Government to co-operate in setting up a 
joint Anglo American Committee of Inquiry to examine 
the question of European Jewry and to make a further 
problem in the light of that review 
While the Committee s report was still awaited a debate 
was held in February It was necessarily restricted by the 
57/0 judue atmosphere and the desire not to create diffi 
cuJtics for the Committee Mr Silverman (Uib ), the most 
ardent champion of the Jewish cause in the House took 
strong objection to Mr Devin’s reference in a Press con 
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fcrence to the Jews ‘ seeking to go to the head of the queue 
of displaced persons The Je\vs had been at the head of the 
queue since 1933, Mr Silvcnnan declared They were at 
the head of the queue m Warsaw, at Auschwitz, m Buchen 
'i'old m Belsen and m Dachau and in all the other spots of 
Unutterable horror that spattered the European mainland 
Mr SiUerman’s rare blend of fiery emotion and cold logic, 
fused wih a deep sincerity, secures him i strong following 
on this question but his efforts arc offset by the division 
bemcen Jeiv and Jew and bemeen Socialist and Socialist 
Another Jew, for example could not approve the policy of 
the Jcvi-s m Palestine and regarded the avowed purpose of 
the Jewish nationalists there to create a majority and 
thereby a Jewish State as the mam obstacle to the Jewish 
immigration'—' the creeping conquest of immigration 
feared by the Arabs Many members too, thought thit 
this was a world problem and not for Great Bntam and 
Palestine alone Half the Jews in the world, five million 
hved in Amenca while here they numbered only 400 000 
one per cent of the population 
Perhaps the most acceptable though hardly the most 
forthright or hopeful, view was put forward by Oliver 
Staviley stressed that the greatest diSiewlty was 

that the case on both sides was good There was no fair 
just and permanent solution on the 100 per cent case for 
either side and it was only when they could find and when 
both sides would accept, some middle course that any 
pennanency could be hoped for 
At the end of Apnl the Anglo-Amencan Committee 
reported Their chief recommendation was the immediate 
authonsation for admission of 100 000 Jews into Palestine 
So far from easing the situation the publication of the 
Report was followed by a senes of outrages It had called 
attention to the development of illegal armed forces m 
Palestine The largest of these was the Hagana estimated 
at 70 000 to 80 000 strong In addition there were two 
tenonst organisations the Irgun Zvei Leunu trained m 
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street fightins and sabotage, and the Stern Group, nhtch 
apKiahzed in assassination " It was these who were said 
to be responsible for outbreaks of violcnee sueh as the 
murder of sesen British soldiers at Tel Aviv, sabotage of 
road ind rail coramunications and blowing up of bridges 
across the Jordan and the kidnapping of six British offieers 
On July I the Prune Minister stated in the House that it 
Zs h u“ti‘^° Government could no longer tolerate 
S ? ""tout abdicating 

he dierf o t“" Stvan to break up 

the Illegal orgarasations by arresting people believed to be 

somronbe^?e °f "'olenee These included 

some of the leading members of the Jemsh Agency since 

fndX Hrg'ana 

This statement caused profound disquiet and Mr Silier 

5hrrov“""® 'c' of Ite House, denounced 

the Governraept's action as "phin naked war upTthe 
Jewish national home " What else could it be, he ar^d 
if the Hagana consisted of 70,000 to 80 000 neo„i. „,,rllr . 

total population 01600,000 J^sm Patam=r-SrHag^^^ 

^ no secret force, it had nothing m common with the bvo 
errorist orgamsatlons The Jewish Agency moreover had 
the same right in Patestme as the British Government 
Both were crea ions of the mandate They were co ™uTes 

S 'u Slid no°t“d '"'"Tf^^bon of the trust 

deed, would not do for one tnistec to put the other in 
gad and then proceed to shoot the bencflcianes 
His solution, and that of his supporter, Mr Crossman 
accept at once the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee Mr Crossman urged that he 
only realisuc way to look at the Hagana, or the JeS 
community as a whole, was to regard it as a resistance 
mernS I" "rush a resistance move 

•‘’''""'M of 'he mass of the 
pope ation-thc only way to do that svas to give to the 
people who were svillmg die that for which they were 
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billing to die 

"Hie Pninc Minister firmly chastised these rebels It w-as 
not the case, ns they seemed to think that v.e \\cre m 
Palestine as partners \«th the Agency for the creation of a 
Jetvish State. Nor, as they seemed to think, had the 
Report of the Committee been accepted with acclamation 
by CNcrybody The facts ^\c^c that there was not only 
evidence of a close link up between the AgcnQ' and the 
Hagana but between the Hagana and the Irgun The 
Government wanted the Agency to keep on with its magnifi 
cent work, but it could not be a cover for ninmng an illegal 
anny 

Meanwhile the terrorist activities continued to culminate 
in the blowing up of the Government offices m the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem The curse of Hitler is not yet 
removed, said Herbert Momson * Some of his victims 
fieemg from the ravaged ghettos of Europe have earned 
With them the germs of the very plagues from which they 
sought to escape— intolerance raaa! pnde intimidation 
terrorism and the worship of for« 

Such action was bound to prejudice the cause of the 
Jews and some members were aniuous that there should be 
no fresh outburst of anti Scmitism Captain Delargy (Lab ) 
commented that the very fact that these acts were committed 
by Jews made them appear to some people even more 
shocking than if they had been committed by other people 
Simply because there did exist a latent and potential hostility 
to the Jews Mr Gallacher (Comm) gave a histonca? 
analj’sis of the causes of anti Semitism and flatly 'demed 
What no one m the debate had asserted — that the Jews were 
in control of the finances of the country The diftctors of 
the Bank of England and the Big Five are Gentiles, and the 
owners of industry are Gentiles he shouted Look at the 
Tory benches — they are the real cross-section of the rdbber 
gang of this country Almost all of them are hard faced 
Gentiles T 

The debate which took place after this outra»e was to 
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consider the proposals put forward by what was known as 
the expert delegation This delegation consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the British and American Governments who 
had examined the Committee’s report and now proposed 
their solution This envisaged a Jewish province, an Arab 
province, a District of Jerusalem and a District of Negeb 
Provincial Governments were to have the power of legisla- 
tion and administration m their areas, leaving defence, 
foreign relations, customs and excise and, imtially, police 
and courts, in the hands of the Central Government Both 
the provinces \vould thus enjoy a large amount of autonomy 
and the plan left the Way open for peaceful progress towards 
cither partition or federal unity 
It could not be said that the reception of this plan was 
enthusiastic It was not even damned with faint praise 
Ollier Stanley, mindful, no doubt, that he had prewously 
supested a middle way. and this was something of the sort, 
did not condernn it The only outcome he could see was 
partition and he was inclined favourably towards that 
ulumale solution Mr Crossroad viewtd with suspicion 
the retention of the police m the hands of the Central 
Government He could imagine every Jew and Arab 
thinKing If there were good reasons for the British troops 
going out of Egypt because the Egyptians did not want 
them, why on earth should we have the troops if we don’t 
want, them 7 They would all suspect that the federal 
scheme was designed to play olT Jew against Arab, to 
ensure that the British were there for ever So litlle- 
enamdhred was Mr Lever (Lab ) of the plan that he put 
forward the idea that if we were m difficulties as trustee we 
had the alternative of resigning or going to court In this 
case the appropriate action was to go to the only court 
available, the Unued Nations, and submit the matter to 
them, m order to have the weight of world opinion behind 
anysolution, and inso far as Britain had a legitimate right 
m the interests of her safety to be in Palestine, to have that 
ngbt safeguarded by the Umted Nations 
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Iq a long and moving speech, Mr snverman wondered 
bow anyone could expect any large numbers of Jews to 
remain m Europe, which had been the graveyard of six 
®illjon of their kin m the last few years Yet pitifully few 
^ere being admitted to this country, they had been kept out 
of Palestine by the present Government and the Amencan 
admission of aU immigrants was merely a resumption of 
rbeir normal pre-war quota There was no knowing when 
a start would b? made with the 100,000 Why could not the 
Government give a definite date for the start of immigration 
why could they rot let the Jews into the Negeb ? They 
bad made the Vale of Jezrcel bloom and they could make 
the desert of Negeb flower too 

Sir Stafford Cnpps disputed the charges of delay It had 
taken time to secure Amencan co-operation and without 
Amencan support the people of Bniam would be unable 
to sustain the fioanaal burden of the scheme Morcov'er, 
those who were demanding immediate action and at the 
same lime advocating refemng the whole matter to the 
United Nations organisation were advocating soracthmg 
which would delay action still further 

The Umted Nations organisation was also brought into 
the discussion by Mr CburcbiU, but with a somewhat 
difl’ercnt purpose He thought it would have been a good 
lever if we had been able to show sincere readiness to lay 
our Mandate dt the feet of UNO and thereafter evacuate 
Palestine But the Govenuoent, by their '‘precipitate 
abandonment” of their Treaty rights in Egypt, had vitiated 
disinterestedness and could now be accused of having a 
national strategic motive for retaining their hold on Palte 
tine For all that, he still thought the Government should 
say that if the United Slates would not share the burden of 
the Zionist cause they would pve notice that they would 
return our Mandate to UNO and ev-acuale Palestine within 
a specified period — at the same time informing Egypt that 
we stood by our Treaty nghts and would^ by all means 
maiDlam our position in the Canal Zone Thus, with 
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Parliamentary cunmng, Mr Churchill managed to drive his 
pomt home about Egypt while ostensibly discussing Pales 
tine He even contrived to insert a belligerent passage about 
India ' 

The onus of closing the debate fell on the stohd figure of 
George Hall, the Secretary of State for the Colomes He 
glanced obliquely at these trenchant solutions of Mr 
ChurchiU Certainly no one could imagine the gentle 
George Hall flinging a Mandate down like a gage But, as 
he pointed out, if the scheme was found acceptable it 
should be embodied m a trusteeship agreement for sub- 
mission to the United Nations But first agreement must 
bercached As for the strategic arguments of Mr Churchill, 
the Colonial Secretary characterised them as “mischievous.” 
whch was powerful language at any time from the Colonial 
Office Our neatest safeguard, m the Middle East, he said, 
was the fnendship of its Governments and its peoples and 
they did not intend to .lose sight of that m Palestine any 
more than in Egypt ^ 

discontents and 

the probabibty of future anxieties m the Middle East it is 
hard to avoid the reflection that, of all the Great Powers, 
the United Kingdom is singularly unfortunate in being so 
closely associated with a quarter of the world where so 
many great religious and nationalist movements intersect 
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THE BATTLE OF BREAD 

Enough food to lt\e on if the basis of the whole social 
and economic fabric of the world and it is this foundation 
tiuit IS cracking before our eyes — Herbert Morrison 

While international statesmen were travcUing from one 
capital to another' m search of the will o’ wisp 
operation the world food crisis continued unabated In May 
British bread grew darker and the standard loaf smaUer 
Grants were paid for ploughing up grassland and directions 
^ere given to secure a minimum target of two and a h^ 
ffiHhon additional acres for the 1947 wheat harvest In 
America the extraction rate of flour was raised to 80 per 
cent and the use of grain and grain products as feeding 
stuffs was restricted Mr Attlee offered a chaUenge to the 
supplying countnes that Bntain was prepared to ration 
bread if they were prepared to do the same But in spite of 
these and other efforts by Canada, an atmosphere of mis 
understanding began to spread from both sides of the 
Atlantic There was a feeling m America that we wwe 
maintaining our stocks at an unduly high level and in this 
country it was thougbt'tbat more action and less talk about 
conditions in India and our zone m Germany would be more 
appropnate ^ _ 

This time it \vas Herbert Mornson who crossed the 
Atlantic for talks with the Aroencan and Canadian Govern 
ments He came back with a two^dged sword On one 
side, Amcnca associated herself with the task of supplying 
India and accepted that there should be the same standard 
of rationing m the Amencan and British zones in Germany 
On the other, Mr Mornson “reluctantly agreed ’ to reduce 
our import claim for the penod up to September by 200,000 
tons 

Before this latest development was debated at the end of 
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^ ““S'd by lb' 

front bench Mr senior Minister to leave tn 

bon of this sought in vain for an explana 

insisted that it ^'sappearance but Mr Momso 
opinion on nohru differei^ ® 

^ personal statem therefore no necessity fo 

^dded M , This ,s still a free country 

Mr ChorchiU wh.i '‘I ^ike a good deal of notice <?[ 
“ ’'hile he Pr,®. but that 


Mr ChorchiU^^Sh.i^^l ^‘ke a good deal of uuu.w -- 
obhgition does nnt * Pnme Minister but tha^ 

Such sly and *” preient circumstances 

debate on Mr Mnm^^ ^ ^ interchanges set the pace for the 
question was whj,tTv°V7“®^‘oo Mr Churchill s leadinj 
200 000 tons with aif *1^ been gamed by giving the>e 
likely to follow ^ .®' ®®^'Ous consequences that 'vet* 

never had 200 000 tone Mr Momson replied that ^ 
got He had merely atn.« ^ ^®uld not give what we bad not 
bis stated requiremeiv« heavy bargaining to redu» 

negotiations the flntieh , addition as a result of the 
from Immediate starva* *° Germany had been rescued 
to security of suDDliJ r' "/’"'^ could look fonvard 
Also the necessary ^ months 

world wide concerted framework for a real 

c^ted in the Internal famine had now been 

The very blackness of th® Emergency Food Council 
sive and inspiring foretc ® ’Jhi^^ion js calling forth impres 
pc^t in human history may make this a turning 

Th s new Food Counr i 

Boyd Orr who warned ® blessing from Sir John 

would last for three or foit.- ^he shortage of food 

Agriculture Oi-« At the same time the 
fo!p^' should be had elaborated in 

1 W harvest the greatest m h ^ countries to make the 
Tlierc were some doubt* 

the world w de attack unon ? Opposition side whether 
Had they got Russia m ■» was really world wide 

alleged that countries m Pal, ^ Major Guy Lloyd 

eastern Europe had been depnved 
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}f much of their foodstuffs and potential foodstuffs at the 
Me of their so-calJcd liberauon by Russia and it was to 
nose countries we now had to send food Even when it 
sot there, he added, it was being distributed wtb political 
’tejudice by Communist commissars m countries which 
wre not Communist countries at all 
As before, the Government ignored these allegations, and 
be new Food Minister, Jofin Strachey, fenced lightly and 
'^ITuUy with the Opposition They talked of the 200,000 
•ons as if it was safely in our bins, he said On the other 
wnd they pretended that the one million tons for India and 
675,000 tons for Germany were airy illusions The fact 
^■as that none of these quantities w ere m the bins, they w ere 
dl on the same footing TheOpposition were trying to have 
It both ways 

John Strachey spoke with great assurance, the greater m 
new of the unpleasant task he bad to undertake of warning 
Ihe House that his Ministry were proceeding at once with 
Ihe preparation of a scheme of bread rationing 
“We are sailmg during the next three months into a 
storm area,” he explained “We don’t know whether the 
storm Will hit this country m full force, but we are deter- 
mined to go into that storm area with the capacity and 
ability to shorten sail at the shortest notice if that proves 
necessary This country cannot face the prospect of world 
starvation, of starvation in Europe, or, let us face it, star- 
vation m Westphalia There would be economic stagnation 
—no timber for this country, no coal no trade, no revival, 
and m its place there would be pestilence and chaos 
“Famine, like peace, will be found to be indivisible We 
are all members of one another We would do well to 
remember Donne’s words 

‘Any man’s death dimiiusbes me because I am involved 
in mankind, and, therefore. ne%’cr seek to know for 
whom the bell tolls It tolls for thee ’ ’* 

In spite of this clear wrarmng, when Mr Strachey an 
nounced that bread rationing would actually be put into 
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operation on July 21 there was consternation in the 
Opposiuon ranks Mr Churchill rose in sombre wrath 
and denounced the Government for giving no figures to 
justify this extraordinary measure which had been the 
subject of one of the gravest announcements I have ever 
heard in the House in time of peace 

His efforts to secure an immediate debate were however 
fruitless and the Battle of Bread which started m Fleet 
Street and spread through the bakers and the retailers to 
the housewives was not actually joined m Westminster till 
a week later 

Then at long last the Food Minister disclosed the figures 
of wheat stock? These were in constant motion along what 
he called the pipeline from the whole gram in the ship 
to the flour issuing from the mill and on August 31 there 
would be 800 000 tons m the pipeline— enough to secure 
the country s bread supply if a system of bread rationing 
was introduced Rationing was an insurance against a 
senes of nsks We should put ourselves in an impregnable 
posiuon and be able to say that we had done our utmost 
and could not go further in that direction. 

To those who said that it was unnecessary his answer was 
that Europe needed to import 15 500 000 tons of wheat in 
order to live as compared with 3 500 000 before the war 
and the Far East 1 1 000 000 tons as against 2 500 000 pre 
war Ho v could we the greatest importer of wheat in the 
world expect to avoid the consequences of such a situation 7 

During this debate and another which followed it on the 
Bread Ratiomng Order itself Government supporters were 
in a sensitive mood What the Food Minister called an 
irresponsible Press agitation against bread rationing and 
the protests of the bakers combined with innumerable 
petiUons duly read out after Questions were very trying to 
the nerves of an over worked House nearing the end of the 
Session and both debates were far more stormy than the 
points — or Bread Units — at issue warranted 

According to the cntics it was the tll thought out and 
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o'er-coniplicated scheme of a cocksure and mexpencnccd 
Minister ” It would add to the 12 to 15 hours a week that 
the ordinary housewife spent m queues It would penalize 
the poor and give privilege to the rich by the convcftibiUty 
of BUs and points A Corrush member complained that 
he was getting tired of “Government by gesture,” which he 
summed up “Give up Egypt to impress Russia, give up 
bread to impress America If the Government will give 
op ^Vhitchall, they will impress Cornwall ” 

Mr Churchill built up a formidable case to show that 
even if there was a need for bread rationing, there was 
certainly no need for it as earfy as July 21 Why not wait 
till August 31*’ In those five weeks the saving would be 
less than three days’ supply and by August 31 the position 
would have revealed itself for good or ill Contrast the 
smallness of the savmg, he said, with the immense amount 
of hardship It was like using a steam hammer to crack a 
nut— when there was nothing m the nut Again, according 
to the latest forecasts, there would be bumper harvests for 
1946 m the great produfiog countries “It is indeed a 
strange chain of circumstances which the Mimster has to 
explain,” he said “Bumper harvests, peaceful and open 
seas, Socialist planning, and yet, with all these blessings — 
bread ratiomng on July 21 ” 

An Opposition speech by Mr Churchill is a massive rock, 
overshadowing pnd often blocking the path of those who 
Would reply The best of its type cannot be overlooked, it 
requires an equal mass to shift it and only the most agile 
and experienced political mountaineer can hope to sur 
mount It Though a newcomer to the ranks of semor 
Ministers, John Strachey, to the oft expressed delight of 
his supporters, showed hims elf a nimble scrambler 
He told the House that he had chosen August 31 as a 
date for disclosing the stocks because it was then that u 
was expected the stocks would be at a dangerously low 
level Mr Churchill had spoken as if they were to cross a 
very dangerous ravme on a very narrow bridge and had 
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said in effect: “Oh, you needn’t take any special care about 
crossing this bridge. Why, when you get to the other ‘sidc^ 
the road is easy and plain and wide,” 

Why wait until the danger point and then put on ration- 
ing? asked Mr. Strachey. “I am surc-ihat if we did, Mr. 
Churchill would speak in the most scathing terms of 'the 
Improvidence, recklessness and irresponsibility — 1 have not 
, his wealth of language— of any Government who let the 
situation get right down to the danger point before they 
took' any steps to safeguard the position.” 

TJicse polite polemics eased the rationing Order through 
the Lobbies and the country.'-for the first time in its history, 
committed itself to the stern trial of bread rationing in 
pea-time. 
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AT THE END OF THE DAY 

It mil be the aim of m} ^flms^ersto see that the national 
resources in labour and material are employed with the 
fullest effieieney in the interests of all —^Ing s Speech 

Bread rationing Palestine, Egypt and the many late sittines 
necessary in order to complete the timetable of legislation 
®nde the last few weeks before the Summer Recess almost 
wcessively burdensome and the prospects of the Recess 
®ore than usually attnctise When the House rose for the 
summer, relief at the breathing spell afforded was heightened 
a deep satisfaction over the work done Seldom has such 
n mass of legislation been dealt with m a single Session 
From the Government point of view there was the addi 
honal satisfaction that the purely Socialist legislation had 
gone through with us Soctahst clement unimpaired But 
the Opposition, too could congratulate themselves on the 
part they had played m helping to build the great structure 
of social insurance in itself a credible achievement even if 
U had been the only achiescmcnl in the Session Tliey could 
aUo enjoy a qualified triumph in a nationahsaUon issue 
hy claiming that the powerful case they put up against the 
nationalisation of the iron and steel industry at least gave 
the GoNcmmcnt pause and may have an e%cn more lasting 
effect 

A perusal of the kings Speech will show that the 
Government with a single cnception have earned out the 
'vholc of their prognmme and much more in addition 
The exception is the very diilicult and tangled problem of 
compensation and betterment. This omission will no doubt 
he rectified and meanwhile they have extended and accele- 
rated the process of acquiring land and havx raised the 1939 
ceiling price of compensation b) an increase of 60 per cent 
No coropbin}* of any werght wie/tf heard a! the method of 
1S7 
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compensation in the case of any of the nationalisation 

measures 

Apart from the extension of nationalisation. Government 
control of finance and investment has been secured by the 
Bank of England and BorTov.ing Acts In addition to this 
control over the lift, blood of industry, iheir grasp on the 
industrial life of th^f country has been strengthened in other 
ways, varying from more direct forms of control such as the 
establishment of the Cotton Control Board m place of the 
Liverpool Cotton Market tp the indirect such as systems 
of bulk purcliase, the use of the Distribution of Industry 
Act and the establishment of working parties m the major 
mdustnes <. 

The fruits of Government planning do not ripen simul 
taneously and m some cases months and even years must 
pass before the harvest can be reaped but where it is 
possible to judge by result, it has been for the most part, 
heartening. The turnover to peacetime production has 
enmeshed smoothly with demobilisation and labour 
troubles have been minor tn character Production has got 
under way in good style and nowhere is this more cn 
couragmg than in the figures for exports which have risen 
far more steeply than many experts would have thought 
possible Inflation has been kept in ch’xk although the 
cost of living flgure rose two points in the latter part of the 
year Increases m coal prices and railway fares must also 
be taken into that account 

The darker side of the picture is seen when food coal 
and housing arc consider^ No direct blame can attach 
to the Government for the repercussions of a world food 
shortage on our domestic food and agricultural position 
but there can be no denying that the longterm agncultural 
policy has been knocked endways by the distressing make 
shifts entailed Nor is there much doubt that bread ration 
mg was an adverse factor jn the July by-eleclions in which 
there was a heavy fall in the Labour vote in two Labour 
strongholds 'Shortage of manpower, which drags heavily 
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a^cQlture, is even more marked in coal-mining, and 
CKpitc appeals, despite the Miners’ Charter with its 
prospect of a five-day week and other inducements, and 
^pite the passage of the Coat Nationalisation Bill, output 
R2d not improved and at a Parliamentary inquest Mr. 
Shinwell confessed that he was facing an estimated deficit 
of 5,000,000 tons in the winter. Housing was more 
hopeful, though naturally no one but a conjurer could 
satisfy the demand. The last figures given in the House, 
shosved that just over 13,000 permanent houses had been 
completed, nearly 2,000 war-damaged houses had been 
rebuilt, and over 35,000 temporary houses had been 
occupied. Housing is now just getting into its stride and 
more rapid progress may be anticipated. Mr. Bevan came 
'■eiy near to announcing a target when he said he was 
striving to complete 200,000 houses by the end of the year, 
hut he made baste to add that ft would be “an almost 
miraculous performance” if be succeeded. 

Looking abroad, the foreign policy of the Government 
has been faithfully punued, with tlm accord of the Opposi- 
tion, through the doldrums of frustration. Ernest Bevin’s 
manful labours have brought him fame, if not good fortune. 
Only Once ha^’e the Opposition crossed swords with him 
and it still remains to be seen whether Opposition fears over 
the pohey adopted tcrw3rdsE.c)qjt are justified. It is at once 
chastening, and ‘reassuring, that the lofty aspirations in the 
international field with which the Party and, to some 
extent, the Government set out, have been pulled a little 
9lo$er to earth by the iron lode of e\'ents. 

The impact of a Socialist Government in Britain on the 
British Commonwealth and Empire has made sery little 
difTcrence to the trend of Imperial events. The Colonial 
Office has quietly gone to work granting new constitutions 
to several Colonies, but it has mainly been engrossed in the 
demobilisation and resettlement of Colonial Forces. 
Rebijons with the Dominions have growTi closer since the 
war Under the pressure of the. world outside. But vtith four 
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hundred million of the Kings subjects relations have 
grown worse India wants self government nnd the Got cm 
mcnl arc prepared to grant it This deceptively simple 
statement must be read m conjunction with the fact that 
those who arc stretching out their hands for this precious 
gift of freedom arc likely to turn and rend each other once 
It IS bestowed In March a Cabinet Mission went out to 
trj to secure some measure of agreement between the 
Indian leaders and so set in train negotiations for forming 
an Indian consutution to which all major parties in India 
would adhere After three gruelling and unsuccessful 
months tlic Misiion produced their own proposals for a 
Union of India and provisions for electing a constitution 
making body These proposals coupled with freedom of 
choice to India as to whether she stayed in or out of the 
British Commonwealth arc now those before the Indian 
ppople Preliminary rumblings from the Opposition 
indicate that objection is taken to this substitution of 
contracting in for contracting out as compared with 
the original Cripps offer authorised by the Coalition 
Government 

The magnitude of these problems tends to overshadow the 
personalities of those engaged in grappling with them but 
at least half the success of Parliament and the whole of the 
success of our democratic way of life depends on the 
character of the men and women who represent the people 
at Westminster This Parliament is peculiarly nch in 
persona! t es First there is Mr Attlee who has filled out 
the role of Pr me Minister in a manner wh eh has com 
manded respect from both sides of the House His authority 
whether over his colleagues on the front bench or over the 
rank and file is beyond challenee Hs shrewdness and 
vision have been wcU justified in his choice of M nisters 
When the Government was first announced there were some 
who thought he had been unduly caul ous m selecting only 
the experienced old bands for the semor posts from the 
wealth of talent open to him But there was qu te a 
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spnnklmg of ioung Wood among the junior Ministers and 
to these he has steadilj added more as Ihcir Parhamcntar> 
abilities came to light on the back-bcnchcs What at Orst 
s«trcd lack of imacinalion has now prosed to be the 
rc\ erse and to esance imagination of a far sighted character 
An the new appointments base given earlj r^gniuon to 
proved merit and each one has made room for newcomers 
to tr> their teeth in ofiicc 

Opinions differ on the merits of the vanous Ministers, 
but It IS generally conceded that, apart from those who had 
held senior office m the Coalition Gov emmeot all of w horn 
have been successful, James GnfiithsandChulcrEdcJiavc 
achieved a well merited populanty Spectacular advances 
m appointment as well as in Parliamentary esteem have 
won by ^\o youncer members of the Government, 
Hector McNeil and John Strachey Youth has also made 
Jts mark, rather unusuaflv among the Law O/ficers with 
verve by the handsome Atiomcy General and with impec 
cable lucidity bj the conscientious Solicitor GeoeraJ 

Moving over to the benches opposite it is hard to 
penetrate beyond the pervading authonly of Winston 
Churchill \N hcncv er he is in the House there is the indefin 
able air of a presence and ihc mood of that presence is ever 
the dominant factor No one can equal his mastery of 
language or fail to admire even if it is hostile, the nch 
lavnshness of his cntiasm When he speaks be the matter 
Vital or tnvial, it is an occasion Here is a statesman m the 
grand njanner 

But Mr Churchill is not in his capacity as Leader of the 
Opposition obliged to be in constant attendance in the 
House, and his team have plenty of opportunity to show 
their mettle Mr Eden after many years at the Foreign 
Office, now tries his hand in domestic matters as well, and 
IS successful in adducing clear-cut argument But on the 
whole his hsht still shines clearest m the foreign field 
Harold Macmillan Rob Hudson and Oliver Stanley have 
been the most adroit fighters yet there has been one 
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element lacking in all these front bench speakers Their 
arguments are telling, but they are delivered with a charm 
of manner which tends to soften the blow There is room 
for downright malice and even rancour in an effective 
Opposition Where the rapier fads, the bludgeon might 
succeed Some of the Opposition backbenchers have shown 
the way There is a wholesome passion behind the attacks 
of Peter Thorneycroft and a fine neglect of popular preju 
dices in the salLes of David Eccles 
In weighing up the menu of the two sides of the House 
it would be fair to say that neither side grew accustomed to 
the reversal of their roles until well into the Session The 
Government side showed this by an undue sensitiveness to 
cnticism, whoUy unwarranted in view of their prepondcr 
ance in numbers, while the Opposition were long in groping 
for firm ground underfoot For a large proportion of the 
time they were of course handicapped by their commit 
ments under the Coabtion White Papers to much of the 
legislation earned through by the present Government 
Now that the Government has moved foi^vard out of that 
ccgion, the Opposition may be expected to grow corres 
pondingly more pugnacious Government supporters too 
will have to rely more and more on arguments addressed to 
the existins altiludc of (he Opposition and less and less to 
their record m a receding past, and this will be likely to 
sharpen the contests on future issues 
The testing days of the Government are to come The 
daily queues at the St Stephen s entrance of the Houses of 
Parliament arc evidence of the continuing micrcsl of the 
people in this their Socialist experiment There is a 
political nip in the air, invigorating the nation Not only 
Ihe Government but also the Oppositton ha\c n chance to 
show the world that the British genius for parliamentary 
democracy has not lost its knack of combining the optimum 
of individual liberty w ith the maximum of communal good^ 
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THE DEBATE RANGES 

^lEALlSM 

Ordinary men and women do not start Wars They only 
and die in them If it is not the people who is it ? 
j^utilbly suggest it is the Foreign Offices of the world 
operate according to a tradition a tradition for which 
the current modem term is realism ’ Whenever I hear a 
Mention of realism, I have a premonition of impending 
^schief and violencei It was realistic to condone the 
Japanese action in Manchuna. It was realistic to declare for 
non intervention in Spam It was reahstic to encourage 
*ind strengthen Herr Hitler because of the reabstic calcula 
tion that possibly his weapons might be turned East against 
the Bolsheviks To all those of us who survive when we 
survey the long record of disaster that the calculations of 
snalism have put upon our shoulders it is not altogether 
un understandable that there should be a certain degree of 
mistrust in the judgment of tbc ForeigmXlfBce. I am con 
vinced that the contribution of the ordinary man especially 
'n the realm of politics is fundamentally a moral contn 
fcutlon He thinks in moral terms because be has the 
advantage of being umnstructed and he cannot see wood 
for trees 1 cannot but think that considerable ddvantage 
might accrue by the introduction of a few moral simpletons 
into the Foreign Office — Berm Lev} 

0\ Nutrition 

All imcstigations ^low that in 1936 two people out of 
every three m the world were hungry It is true today that 
some of the terrors of these new methods of destroying 
ourselves pale into insignificance when considered in the 
light of what wc have always suffered stealthily and quietly, 
and as a result of stale custom of which wc have no terror 
at 'll! The wnngs of hunger have always been spread over 
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the world and under their shade millions every year have 
died and hundreds of nullions have survived, to grow up 
crippled, deformed and diseased ^ Even before the ravages 
of this war, we required a very considerable increase in the 
world food supplies if we were to have any safe or secure 
foundation for peace We needed an increase even of 
cereals, the commonest and cheapest of our foods of 50 
per cent In milk and milk products we needed an increase 
of one and a half times, fruit and vegetables three times, 
meat, fish and poultry one and a quarter times I cannot 
share the optimism of those who feel that if all goes well 
we shall soon bnng about a happy millennium when all 
men will cease to be hungry and no man would suffer for 
lack of food However much we co ordmate our efforts. 
It is going to take 50 or 60 years before we can be really 
successful — Dr Barnet Stross 

On Clergymen in Schools 

We are simply asking that when a gentleman happens to 
be a qualified teacher, he should not be prevented from 
becoming one simply through the accident that he may 
have committed the mdiscrclion of taking Holy Orders 
We arc told that certain parents have an objection to their 
children being taught by clergymen because they imagine 
that cler^men are sometimes biased But no one surely is 
going to ask us to bcLevc that this is a vice confined to 
clergymen Members of the Pnmrose League supporters 
of the Douglas Credit scheme and all sorts of people have 
bees m their bonnets without having dog collars round their 
necks — Christopher IJoths 

On Films and Food 

The women of this country arc the real filmgoers They 
go because with conditions of lifi, as thc> arc at present it 
IS a sane form of entertainment for them and they go 
because of the habit they formed in the old days of bujing 
what was called three pennyworth of dark Prom the 
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ps>chological point of view women, when they go to the 
cinema alv<.a>'s put themselves tn the place of either the 
heroine, or, if she is sufficiently seductive and successful, of 
the villamess — Walter Fletcher 
The British Empire \\ as built up, in the mam, by fat men , 
and the founder of that Empire, Henry VIII, was the 
fattest of the lot If we are to get our people to work hard 
enough to re-build the strencth and greatness of this 
country, we must gise them more to eat, whatever the 
ph>siologists may say I would like to confess that I hate 
2 great admiration for the acting of Humphrey Bogart, 
and for the same reason as applies to every film fan that 
1 can see m him on the screen the prototype of the man I 
Would have liked to be Nevertheless if I am compelled to 
choose between Bogart and bacon I am bound to choose 
bacon at the present time --Robert Boothby 

On Writiso to the Government 
Take the War Office In 16 cases there was^a total of 
9S weeks taken in answenng fetters That is an average of 
SK weeks per answer In these cases the longest time was 
eleven weeks and the shortest two weeks In 19 cases 
dealing with the Air Ministry, 15! weeks was the total an 
average of eight weeks The longest penod was 21 weeks 
and the shortest three weeks I found the Board of Trade 
takes approximately five weeks, the Ministry of Education 
three and a half weeks the Ministry of Health four weeks, 
the Ministry of ^\orks five weeks and the Postmaster 
General a natter of a week or ten days — E Carson 

On ToREiGs Service 

The Foreign Service is becoming a kind of exclusive 
public school which is able to mould new entrants who 
come into it into the traditional pattern There is a danger 
that the twht'cal chiefs of the Foreign Service may them 
selves in lime be moulded m ih** same way The result is 
that the Foreicn Secretary ts not able in many cases to 
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carry out an effective Socialist policy first, because the 
information on which he bases his decisions is collected 
sifted and interpreted by people «hos“ social and political 
outlook IS such that th^ cannot except rarely be m 
sympathy with that of a Socialist Government and second 
because his decisions are put into effect by the same sort of 
people The people of countries abroad looking mto the 
mirror which our embassies present to them sec reflected 
not the face of contemporary Britain but that of mnetcenth 
century defeated Britain — IV 11 arbe} 

On Motor Cars 

When motor cars first appeared on the roads a red flag 
had to be earned m frorft of the car m order to retard its 
progress That is how the industry has grown up From 
the outset to the present day the motorcar has been regarded 
as n luxury as if it was a yacht or something hke that not 
only by the Government but by the people Instead of 
being used for the benefit of the people it has become an 
instrument of class disimcitOn surrounded with snobbish 
barriers from the Rolls Royce downwards 
Sha\> cross 

On Life in the Navy 

I would hke to desenbe the sort of conditions that 
obtained on the seamen s mess deck We were so crowded 
there that not nil of us could sit down to dinner at the 
same time There were not enough plates knnes and 
forks and we had to wail until we could gnb places nnd 
knives and forks and then grab some food which was by 
this time half-cold We were so cramped m that mess deck 
that our hammocks wxre wedged toecther and any lime I 
sneezed I used to crack the nbs of my neighbours on cilhcr 
side—/ P Mallalicfi 

On Pumic Sfrmct 

Forty SIX per cent of our high ofTcials conic from 12 
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Schools TTiat is too narrow an oligarchy D^pite the fact 
•thai J«s than one third of the brains of (he country are m 
those schools they enjoy every educational privilege The 
other two-thirds — I refer only to the intellectually brilliant — 
team languages too late are taught m classes tvsace as big, 
hy a staff less well paid have fewer opportunities for 
laboratory work, for reading, for art for athletics and for 
every other form of culture and are being emotionally and 
Spiritually deprived — E M king 

0*^ Marriage 

For mamage to be successful, I believe it should be made 
wore difficult of approach than it is at present It js as easy 
to obtain a mamage licence as it is to buy a dog bccnce 
and most young folk have little or no guidance as to the 
obligations and implications of matrimony The light 
liearted and reckless way lo^which marriages are arranged 
IS to me a clear proof of “the need of some betterment 
scheme of traimog for mamage In the v^ords of Thomas 
Craiuncr 

Marnage ought not by anyone to be enierpnsed nor 
taken m hand inadvisedly lightly or ^anionly ’ 
lies the key to the problem U is one of the most difficult 
vocations and the homemakuig which should follow is one 
ofihemostworthwhilejobsmtheworld — T C Skejfmgton 
l^dge 
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Death by disease and slumdom is death just as much as 
if It was caused by a bomb.— C/cm Caiies. 

AU service, from Divine service to domestic service is 
disciplined service. — W. J, Brown. 

The Labour Party arc the political Pharisees of this 
generauon. pey thank God daily that they are not as 
other men. — Capt. Gaminans. ^ 

I don’t want to kick people when they arc down— though 
that IS often the best time to kick them-but the Ton' 
bubble IS pneked.—jD. N. Prat. . 

No longer must Britain be regarded as the pawnshop, of 
European crowns. — U. Peart. ^ 

//i2on endorse war in advance.-^flmM 

,i,"[t '"'5’ “"‘'‘■“I of "•>>« we say to 

?n,^5 Ste hi' "’"’P'tilive CapitalL. 

It must have been very wrong of us to win the election in 
those circumstances and some of the things said in favour 
h .h” addresses ought to have been 

taken up by the American ambassador. D. N. Priti 

The atom bomb makes complete nonsense of life What 

IS the use of nationalising the Bank'of England this year. 

if It IS to be vaporized nejit year 

There was another point the Minister made that alarmed 
me— and when I get alanned Britain is in danger f—W J 
Brown. * ’ 

He has been the great rrtanana Ministcr-of this Govern- 
meat It has always, m his view, been jam to-morrow; 

-rernTp”"" “ 

Nobody can imagine it is capitalists who have too much 
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po^xr to*day when the poor cnnging creatures can hardly 
blow their noses without leave from a Go\ernnient depart 
ncnt — Oiristopher Holhs 

Famine is the greatest of all politicians We cannot buud 
peace on an empty stomach — Sir John Boyd Orr 
The constitution is 'flexible indeed but it should not be 
so flexible that we should simply fold it up and put it 
away ---Lord Samuel 

A mandate is no substitute for argument QuintmHogg 
There was a time when if you wanted to build an Empire 
you sent the missionary ind the whisky bottle Now you 
send Bing Crosby and a tin of Spam — Lt Peart 
There is a worse thing than Capitalism and a worse thing 
than Communism and that is leaving the one and not 
amving at the other— H J Broun . „ u * 

It IS not popular with the Ubour Party to talk about 
American finance It is like waving a buU at a red flag — 
Bocriey Baxter ^ 

. The one predictable thing about a Government com . 
mittee is that it will sit again — H alter Fletcher 
Of course we all agree that our grandfathers knew 
nothing about economics we have only to look at the 
way they used to run things at a prof t — 0/nef Stanley 
The Governments foreign policy seems to be open 
disagreements openly amved at —Nigel B rch 
1 have never believed that you can get out of debt by 
getting into more debt —Robert Bootkby 
The Ignorance of his hearers is the ch cf weapon of the 

demagogue— Sir HoWrun Sum/ n- ^ r-/ 

Unmerited misfortune is no spur to ellon.— Clement 
^^Yhavc always understood that an officer m the Army has 

an abdomen and a private a stomach -Tom S/unft 

rmolion IS very good petrol but it is a shockingly bad 
dnver — S N F\ans 

A lot of m sch cf esin be done under the term keeping 
order —Frnest Bey n 
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A pre requisite for a better world is better and more 
unselfisli men and women and you cannot make them by 
Acts of Parliament —Sir WaUron Smuhers 
A mandate is permissise and not compulsory You are 
not compelled to comnnt a toMy —Harold Macmillan 

? bfa c "’^'<'"2 fte best of 

a bad job — Str Peter Bennett 

Sane and healthy nauonabsm has inspired many of the 
finest aehierements of mankind. ,,s perversion spells only 
degradation and depravity ^ 

Because a solution is not an ideal soPution that does not 
mean that tt may not be the only solution -Olirer sSnZ 
Nothing increases the pace of the movement of pubifc 

opinion more than a great war -C/eitimi . 41 , 

To me Lfe is so senous that it is only to be endured if I 

take It humorously— JF iSr-oiin nourca iM 

hefttnTnottrSrfe;^^^ 

natete O-- 

One of the charms of the British Constitution is that 

There are few viuues the Poles do not possess-and few 
mistakes Ihey base ever avoided -m„,on Churchm 
Some of our valleys are so narrow that the riven have to 
run on tbcir sides — Aneurm Be\an R nave to 



extracts from the KING’S SPEECH 

(August 15. 1945) 


My Government will take up with energy the tasks of 
reconverting industry from the purposes of war to those of 
-peace of expanding our export trade and of securing by 
suitable control or bj^ an extension of pubbc ownership 
that our industries and services shall make their maximum 
contribution to the national well bcmg 
In order to promote employment and national develop 
oi^nt machinery will b^ set up to provide for the effective 
pbnning of investment and- a measure will be laid before 
you to bnng the Bank of England under public ownership 
A Bill will also be laid before you to nationahse the coal 
mining industry as part of a concerted plan for the co 

ordination of the fuel and pow-er industries .. 

Lcnslation will be subpuitcd to you to ensure that dunne 
the period of transition from war to peace there are available 
such powers as are necessary to secure the right use of our 
commercial and industrial resources and the distribution at 
fair prices of essential supplies and services 
An urgent and vital task of my Ministers will be to 
increase by all pracUcable means the number of homes 
available both in town and country Accordingly they will 
orjranisc the resources of the building and manufacturing 
mdustnes in the most effective way to meet the housing and 
other essentia! building requirements of the nation They 
will also lay before you proposals to deal with the problems 
of compensalion and bcitcrmcnt in relation to town and 
country planninc to improve ihc procedure for the acquisi 
tion of land for public purposes and otherwise to promote 
the best use of the land in the national interest 
You will be asked to approve measures to provide a 
comprehensive scheme of insurance against industnal 
tmuncs to extend and improve ihe existing scheme of 
soeul insurance and to establish a national health service 
Legislation will be introduced to rcp-Ml the Trade Disputes 
201 
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and Trade Unions Act 

My Ministers will develop to the fullest possible extent 
the home production of good food To this end they will 
continue with suitable adaptations those war time policies 
under which food production has been organised and the 
efficiency of agriculture improved and will take all necessaiy 
steps to promote a healthy fishing industry My Ministers 
will do all in their power to provide and distribute food to 
my peoples at prices which they can afford to pay and 
they will keep m being and extend the new food services for 
the workers and for mothers and children which have been 
estabhshed during the war 

A measure will be laid before you for the rcorgamsation 
of air transport It wiU be the aim of my Ministers to 
bring into practical effect at the earliest possible date the 
educational reforms which have already been approved 

In accordance with the promises already made to my 
Indian peoples my Government Vill do their utmost to 
promote m conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion 
the early realisation of full self government in India They 
will also press on with the development of my Colonnl 
Empire and the welfare of its peoples 



Appendix II 

BY-ELECTIONS 

October, 1945 

Smethwick P Gordon Walker Lab No change 
Ashton under Lyne H Rhodes Lab No change 
Edinburgh E G R Thomson Lab No change 
Monmouth Peter Thorneycroft C No change 
November, 1945 

Bromley Harold Macmillan C No change 
Boumemotith Brendan Bracken C No change 
Kensingtons Richard Law C No change 
December, 1945 

City of London Ralph Asshcton C No change 
Tottenham N W J Irviog Lab No change 
January 1946 ^ . 

Preston E A Shackletoo Lab No change 
February, 1946 

S Ayrshire E Hughes Lab No change 
GUsgoss, Cathcart ] Hendereon C No change 
Heyiood and RadchfTe Anthony Greenwood Lab No 
change 

Combined UmversUies H G Strauss C C gam from 
Ind 

June 1946 

Oemore John Evans Lab No change , , ,, 

cS^myDown Lt Mullan UU UU gam from Ind U 

Besley'^Majo^r E A Bramall l^b No change 
Pontypool D C West Lab No change 
Battersea N D Jay Lab No change 
August 1946 . 

Bridgeton J Carmichael ILP No change 
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BILLS, 

(/;i order of presentation) 

I oral Elections (Service Abroad) 

Suppbes and Services (Transitional Potters) 

Natiolial'lnsurance (Industrial Injuncs) See page 86 
T ethnre Fishing Industry See below 
Amculture (Artificial Insemination) See below 

Bntish Settlements 

Water (Scotland) „ ^ 

Ti In rtf Fntdand See page 55 

n ek WorUrs (Regulation of Employment) See belot 
- . flrders (Special Procedure) 

CoatSs”"'^ Springburn Elections (Validation) 

Indian Franchise 
S“ol.d”ed'Fund(^o 1) 

ir°(?ver&«). 

I n nads See below * 
no Restrictions (Wartime Contraventions) 
frjpfence (Suspension of Powers) 

Satonal Services (Release of Conscientious Objectors) 
A.«urancc Companies 
E^^rngLaivsContinnan^^^^^ 

Finance Bil ^o^ (R'"' C»nV°'> PCfe 44 
Tod Other Bodies (RKump„o„ „r 
S'SgTncy Laws (Tmnsilional Prot.sion,, ; 

Isle of Man (Customs) 

,TO mile er*”" ■» -rplacing t, 

uf™'?""'"' earn.™,,, 

“'.'if-o «euw nj?!-™ f-TrSTl^ol « "S;;’ '« Coekui- 

'".'To'nros? 

uw3<r 2(M 
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Damace (\'aluation Appeals) 
f^iblic Health (Scotland) , 

Workmen s Compensation (PneunK>con|osis) 

Building Matenals and Housing bee page «- 
Hectors and Jurors , 

Local GoNcrnment (Fioanaal ^ro'^^ions 

l<nil Government (F.naoctal Provis'cns) (Scotlann; 

Bretlon Woods Agreement dure) Seepage 

Acqumuon of Land (Authonsation Procedure) 

M,nfsLs of the Crown (Transfer of Functions) 

Education ^ 

India (Proclamation “f oare 99 

Coal Industry Nat.onahsat.on See page 
Nationallnsurarce ^'fSnmtees) See page 58 
Borrowing (Control and Sec pace 113 

Hour“„y,^nanc,a.fhoj..ons,^^^ 

Miscellaneous Financial rxu 

Public Works Loans ^ 

rpment (Ploughing up of Land) See 
StraSle. laments (Repeal) 

Patents and Nottingham Elections (Validation) 

Cambemcll _n,cnt and Legislature) 

India (Centml 
Ami and Air Fo 

Consolidated See page 144 

Nauonal 

Civil AMalion = , ‘ ph (Money) 

PostOffceandT P 
•To tnaVe grants rot 
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BIILS, 

(In order of presentation) 

Local Elections (Service Abroad) 

Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 

Indian Divorce 

National Insurance (Industnal Injunes) Sec page 86 
Inshore Fishing Industry See below 
Agnculturc (Artificial Insemination) See below * 

British Settlements 

Water (Scotland) * 

Bank of England See page 55 '• 

Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) See below 
Statutory Orders (Special Procedure) 

Coatbridge and Springburn Elections (Validation) 

Indian Franchise 
police See below ‘ 

Consolidated Fund (No 1) 

Statutory Instruments 
Police (Overseas Service) 

Trunk Roads See below • 

Building Restrictions (Wartime Contraventions) 

Civil Defence (Suspension of Powers) 

National Services (Release of Conscientious Objectors) 
Assurance Companies 
Expiring Lasss Continuance 
Finance Bill (No 1) Secpigcl33 
Furnished Houses (Rent Comrol) Sec page 44 
Chartered and Other Bod cs (Resumption of Elections) 
Emergency Laws (Trtnsitional Provisions) See page 39 
Isle of Man (Customs) 

To nuke entots and loans for record t on ng or replacing vestcl) 
of inshore f sbermcn 

•To set up Go emrsem centres for the art feui Insctn nai on ol 
cattle r 

•To secure regular ty ofemploynKai and security for dockworkers 

• To merge non-county horouA police forew w th ccwmiy and 
borough r*ol cc to promote anu^nui on schemes for pol ce areas 

• To bring 0 Ainhcr 3 68S in les of roads Info the nai onal system 
under the State 
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BILLS 

Damage (N'aluaUon Appeals) 
f^bhe Health (Scoiland) , 

V-orte‘‘n s Compensation 

Building Matcmls and Housing See p g 

S*etors and Jurors x 

l^l Government (Financial x rccotland) 

Local Ga^ctTm=tlt (Fmancal Provisions) (Scotl 

Brutton Woods Agreement Procedure) Seepage 

Acquisition of Land (Aulhonsatio 

MmaHs or tho Cro™ (Tramfcr of Functions) 

Education 

India (Proclamation of Emergen^ 

Coal Industry Nationalisation See paS 
Nauonallnsurarce Seepn£e’“ See page 58 

Betroivins (Control ond Guaranty) S« P^ 

Jade Disputes and Trade Provisions) See 

Housing (Financial and M* 

HouMgiRnanaal Provisions) (Scotland) 

Miscellaneous Financial Provi 
Public Works Loans 

HiU Farmine See below . ^ p qj- Land) See 

Agncultural Development (Plougmng v 
pace 154 . 

Straits Settlements (Repeal) 

India (Central Government and Legislature) 

Army and Air Force (Annual) 

Consolidated Fund (No ) lii 

National Health Service ^ page 144 
Civil Aviation See page lUS 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 

• To make grams for nnpnwmg h « farm land 
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United Nations See below ’ 

Railways (Valuation for Rating) 

New Towns See below * 

Finance (No 2) See page 136 
Cable and Wireless See below * 

Atomic Energy See below ® 

Superannuation 

Licensing Planning (Temporary Provisions) 

Ministerial Salaries See below " 

Bntish Museum 

Burma Legislature 

Diplomatic Privileges (Extension) 

Isle of Man (Customs) (No 2) 

British North America- 
Consolidated Fund (Appropnation) 

Roosevelt Memorial See below * 

County Councils Association (Scotland) 

Coinage See below ’ 

Public Works Loans (No 2) 

Unemployment Insurance (Eire Volunteers) 

Police (Scotland) 

Education (Scotland) 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Circuit Officers) 

Public Notaries (War Service of Articled Clerks) 

To empower the Government to cany out certain economic 
sanctions when ordered by the Secuntv Counal 

• To enable the Government to create netv towns to relieve urban 
congestion to set up development corporations for the same and to 
provide Government loans 

» To nationalise cable and wireless tekcommunications 

®To secure Government control over the research into and 
development and use of atomic energy 
To raise the salanes of Ministers 

n To provide for a memonal to Pres dent Roosevelt in Grosvenor 
Square. 

• To provide for coins other than silver to be legal tender up to 40s 



THE GOVERNMENT 

(October 1946) 

Prime Minister— 

Clement Attlee * 

Admiralty— 

First Lord — Viscoant Hall 
Civil Lord— W J Edwards 
Financial Secretary — John Dugdale 
Agriculture and Fisheries — 

Minister — ^Tom With&ms • 

Joint Parliamentary Secrelanes — 

Earl of Huntingdon 
P H CoUick 

Air— 

Secretary of State— PA/ftp Noel Baker 
Under Secretary— <7 S de Freitas 
Civil Aviation— 

Minister— lord Nathan 
Parliamentary Secretary — G S Lindgren 
Colonies — 

Secretary of State— drr/iur Creech Jones • 

Under Secretary — Ivor Thomas 
Dominions— 

Secretary of State- Viscount Addison • 

Under Secretar> — A G Bottomley 
Duchy of Lancaster — 

Chancellor — John Bums Hynd 
Education — 

Mimster — Ellen Wilkinson • 

Parltaminlary Secretary— D R Hardman 
Food— 

Minister — John Strachey 
Parhamentary Sccretao--Dr Edith Sammarstni 
Foreign Affairs— ‘'“'erskiiL 

Secretary of State— Ernest Bevin.* 

Under Secretary— C P May hew 
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Fuel and Power— 

Minister— Emanuel Sbinweil • 
Parliamentiry Secretaiy— Gaitskell 
Health — 

Minister — Aneunn Bevan * 

Parliamentary Secretary— Charles Key 
Homt'Affairs — 

Secretary of State— Chuter Ede * 

Under Secretary— G H Oliver 
India and Burma— 

Sccretaiy of State— Lord Pethick Lawrence • 
Under Secretary— Arthur Henderson 
Labour and National Service— 

' Mimster— George Isaacs • 

Parliamentary Secretary— Ness Edwards 
Law Officers— 

Attorney General— Sir Hartley Shaweross 
Lord Advocate— George Reid Thomson 
Solicitor General— Sir Frank Soskice 
Solicitor General for Scotland— D P Blades 
Lord Chancellor— 

Lord Jowitt • 

Lord President of the Council 

Herbert Momson • 

Lord Privy Seal — 

Arthur Greenwood • 

Minister of State — 

Hector McNeil 

Minister without Portfolio— 

A V Alexander * ^ 

National Insurance — 

Minister — James Gnffiths 
Parliamentary Secretary — TVwi Steele 
Pensions — 

Minister — Wilfnd Paling 

Parliamentary Secretary — Arthur Blenkmsop 
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Local Government in 
England and Wales 

by VV £ Jackson 

TMs book will Interest everyone who wants to have, 
•without elaborate technitabc/cs a plain statement 
of what local government is ail about It gives a 
simplified but authentic explanation of what the 
local government system Is, Its place In the national 
scheme, and what the various types of local counal 
do and the numerous and Important public services 
they perform The citizen who wishes to keep 
Informed on public affairs, or the student who Is 
looking for something easier than the duller text 
books will find this book of value Even the 
member or official of a local authority will find It 
useful as a compendious refresher course and a 
companion for brief and easy reference 
The administration of Justice In boroughs and 
counties Is shortly described An account Is given 
of the procedure at focal elections, with the 
qualifications and disqualifications for voting and 
for being elected 

There is a chapter about municipal officials and the 
work they do the prospects of focal government as 
a career, and the salaries and^ndltions of service 
The relative positions of the elected member and 
the official are discussed The author pays special 
tribute to the voluntary work done by the elected 
member Another chapter is devoted to local 
government finance the rating system govern 
meat grants local loans and trading services, 
showing where the local authority gets its money 
and the procedure in spending It 
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John Citizen and the Law 

by Ronald Rubinstein 


■^Is book about English law has been written expressly for 
the people it Is not a book for lawyers It is intended to 
rn the gap wh ch Is bound to exist when the secondary 
schools have no time and perhaps no incllnat on to include 
a study of law In their already overcrowded curriculum 
No one can become a skilled lawyer except *fter intensive 
Kudy There is however a w de gap between ignorance 
and knowledge and since Igncrarce of the law is no 
excuse Everyman ought not to be entirely unirfermed 
The author however emphasises the dangers of eeneral sa 
tions of which a bco< w this character must necessarily 
consist and warns the reader not to attempt to Interoret 
the law by h s own una ded effom ^ interpret 


The book covers a large f eld After expla ning the nccess ty 
for an ordered legal system in any civ Used community the 
author deals briefly with the foundations upon wh ch the 
Engl sh legal system has been bu It He then reviews the 
legal relationship which may ar se between fellow men from 
cradle to the grave— and after for although we cease to have 
personal interest In our affa rs after de th there ire duties 
wh ch pass to our executors and admin ttrators. Lent 
relationship Is b^ed upon legal rights and we are sh^n 
that legal right must always invoWe a correspond ne u»a) 
obligation “ * 
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